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MILITARY-POLITICAL ISSUES 





'WHENCE THE THREAT TO PEACE’ SUMMARIZED 
Moscow SCVIET MILITARY REVIEW in English No 4, Apr 82 pp 43-44 


[Book review by K. Valentinov: "Whence the Threat to Peace") 


(Text ] HE QUESTION of the causes that led to the 
present crisis of détente and the new round 
of the arms race triggered off by the Reagan Ad- 
ministration are focussing the attention of the 
world public. To justify this course, the myth of 
“Soviet military threat” is being backed up by 
claims that the USA has “fallen behind” the USSR 
in the military field, that “windows of vulnerabi- 
lity” have appeared in the US war machine, and 
the like. 

At the end of September 1981 the Pentagon is- 
sued millions of copies of a pamphiet, entitled 
“Soviet Military Power,” and spread it in many 
countries of the world. The purpose of this pam- 
phiet is to put the blame for the aggravation of 
the international situation in the 1980s on the So- 
viet Union. 

It is quite evident that this purpose predeter- 
mined both the content of the pamphiet and the 
manner of presentation. Its authors analyse the 
problem in a biased, one-sided and unobjective 
manner. Exaggerating the Soviet military poten- 
tial, they say nothing about the military might of 
the USA and other NATO countries, nor do they 
show the real relationship between the armed 
strength of the two sides proceeding from com- 
parative data. This is not accidental because the 
Pentagon leaders themselves have of late repea- 
tedly arnounced that there is an approximate 
parity between the two military potentials. 

Today such an objective admission would ine- 
vitably refute the main argument on which the 
whole present military-political strategy of the 
USA is based, i. «. under cover of the myth of 
Soviet military superiority fabricated by the Pen- 
tagon, to implement a new extensive programme 
aimed at militarising the NATO countries to attain 
military supremacy over the Soviet Union and the 








Warsaw Treaty countries. 

To expose the Pentagon lies and falsifications 
in this field, it became necessary to present strict- 
ly objective information on the US military poter- 
tial and to examine without prejudice the real b-- 
iance of NATO-Warsew Treaty military strength. 
Th s is the purpose of the book “Whence the 
Threat to Peace”* published in January 1982 by 
the Military Publishing House of the USSR Minis- 
try of Defence. 

The book is prepared by competent Soviet 
quarters and is based on carefully checked and 
objective facts. It makes wide use of not only So- 
viet sources but also of data drawn from investi- 
gations and materials of the London International 
Institute for Strategic Studies and of official US 
sources, none of which can be suspected of the 
slightest sympathy for the Soviet Union. 

First of all it should be noted that facts and fi- 
gures contained in the book under review -on- 
vincingly show who is to blame for the arms race 
and who initiated the creation and development 
of new types of lethal weapons. 

The Soviet Union has initiated no new types of 
weapons throughout postwar history. A table gi- 
ven in the book convincingly shows that the ini- 
tiator was always the USA. For example, nuclear 
weapons: the USA created them in the mid-1940s, 
the USSR in the late 1940s; intercontinental strate- 
gic bombers: the USA — mid-1950s, the USSR— 
late 1950s; nuclear-powered submarines: the 
USA — mid-1950s, the USSR — late 1950s; multi- 
ple independently iargetable re-entry vehicles: 
the USA — late 1960s, the USSR — mid-1970s. 

As can be seen, the Soviet Union has always 
been forced to react to dangers created by the 
United States and to create in turn the required 
armaments. But the USSR has never sought and 
does not seek to achieve military superiority in 
spite of its great military potential. it has alweys 
confined itself to measures which sufficed to en- 
sure dependable security for itself and its allies. 
in his replies to “Time” ine, Leonid Brezh- 
nev said: “We are not seeking military superio- 
rity over the West, we do not need it. All we need 
is reliable security.” 

The actual balence of forces proves that. In its 
“Soviet Military Power" pamphiet the US De- 
fence Department says that the Soviet Union has 
1,398 ICBM launchers, 950 SLBM launchers, and 
156 heavy bombers with a total payload of 7,000 
nuclear weapons. These figures, taken in isole- 
tion, sound impressi.e. But the authors of the Pen- 





* “Whence the Threat to Peace Miistary Publishing House 
Moscow, 1982 (in English, French, German, Italian, Russian ond 
spanish). 
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Union is confronted not by United 
tes, but also by two offs Western nuclear po- 
wers, and that the threat of China’s nuclear forces 
is, for the time being, more serious for the Soviet 
The book “Whence the Threat to Peace” un- 


“unbearable superiority” of the USSR in medium- 


between the Warsaw Treaty and NATO.” But in 
the event of another 572 new nuclear medium- 
range missiles being deployed in Western Euro- 
pe, the parity of nuclear weapons in Europe 
would be upset seriously in NATO's favour. 

The book “Whence the Threat to Peace” con- 
vincingly refutes allegations thet the Soviet Union 
seeks a “global projection of Soviet military po- 
wer.” It is a commonly known fact that the Soviet 
Union has military contingents only in the terri- 
tory of some of its East European allies and in 
neighbouring Mongolia and Afghanistan and this, 
mreover, strictly in conformity with treaty pro- 
visions. Aft the same time the United States hes 
zaore than 1,500 military bases and installations in 
the territory of 32 countries where over 500,000 
American officers and men ere stationed. These 
bases ere being used by the USA not only to 
threaten the USSR and the other countries of the 
socialist community but also to exert direct pres- 
sure on the governments of the developing coun- 
tries, to keep them in the mainstream of US policy, 
and to suppress national-liberation movements by 
armed force. ‘ 

Having announced the strategy of “direct con- 
frontation” between the USA and the USSR on « 
global end regional scale, the Reagan Administre- 
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programme” for the a leodcaee by the 
White House is characterised even in the USA as 
the biggest in the past 20 years. 

In addition to the massive equipment of the 
armed forces with new weapons, the US military 
Seslin to dedaping, tepesvte delaras ond 


(1960-80) US militery spending under the Natio- 
nal Defence Programme has trebled — from 45 to 
135 billion dollars. By the end of 1985 it will reach 
303.9 billion dollars and in fiscal 1986 342.7 bil- 
lion dollar . 

The book “Whence the Threat to Peace” ane- 
lyses the Soviet defensive strategy and the Ame- 
rican aggressive military doctrine. The Soviet mi- 
litary doctrine has been and is based on the prin- 
ciple of retaliatory, i. e. defensive actions, on the 


the solution of all disputable problems by telks. 

The US military doctrine provides for deliver- 
ing @ pre-emptive nuclear strike against the 
USSR, for the multi-purpose use of nuclear wee- 
pons, for the possibility of waging a “limited” 
nuclear war outside the territory of the United 
States. It is aimed at establishing hegemony and 
direct domination of the USA over other count- 
ries and nations by usir.3 armed force. 

This is the truth about the man-hating Ameri- 
can imperialism threatening al: the peoples of the 
world. 


"Soviet Military Review", No 4, 1982 








ARMED FORCES 


LENIN'S ROLE IN USSR ARMED FORCES ORGANIZATION DISCUSSED 
Moscow SOVIET MILITARY REVIEW in English No 4, Apr 8&2 pp 6-7, 10 


[Article by Col I. Klimov, Cand. Sci. (Philosophy): "V.I. Lenin ard the 
Soviet Armed Forces”) 


lems occupied @ mejor place in V. |. Le- 

nin's exceptionally versatile and compre- 
hensive work in the field of the theory and prac- 
tice of socialism. He developed the teaching on 
the defence of socialism, leid down the socio- 
political principles of military construction, the 
principles of organisation of the socielist Armed 
Forces, the principles of education and training 
of military personnel. 

The teaching on the defence of the Socialist 
Fatheriand explains the necessity for the victorious 
proletariat to defend their socialist state against 
imperielist aggression, outlines the forms of de- 
fence, indicetes the directions of economic, mo- 
ral, politice!, scientific and technical preparation 
of the country for defence, describes the military 
organisation of a socialist state, emphasises the 
leading end directing role of the Communist Party 
in strengthening the country’s defence capacity. 

The teaching on the defence of the Socialist 
Fatherland constitutes an importent pert of V. |. 
Lenin's teaching on the socialist revolution. The 
concepts of this teaching shape CPSU policy in 
military construction and the leadership of the So- 
viet Armed Forces. 

HE BASIC socio-political principles of mili- 

T tery construction worked out by Y. |. Le- 

nin are: the Communist Party's leadership 
of the Armed Forces, the class approach to build- 
ing the ermy, unbreakable unity of the army and 
the people, prolete-ian socialist internationalism, 
friendship of peoples. 

V. |. Lenin regerded the Party's leadership es « 
major fector of the Armed Forces’ combat cepe- 
city. Speaking to the Ninth Congress of the Com- 
munist Party in Merch 1920, he pointed out thet 


(Text } Mem: construction and defence prob- 








the country could repel al! the onsleughts of the 
imperialist Entente “only because of the Party's 


words one cen also sey thet “the Party's vi q 
ing the Great Patriotic war wes a bg 
Soviet Union's victory over nazi Germany. 
arty hes been true to this behest of the lee- 
in peace time too. The CPSU programme ste- 
tes: “Party leadership of the Armed Forces, and 
the increasing role end influence of the Party or- 
genisations in the Army and Navy are the bedrocs 
of militery development.” 

The army of the young Soviet republic was 
formed on e ctrictly c:>ss principle es an army of 
workers and peasants. This determined its essen- 
tially new, genuinely populer social role and gave 
@ new meening to its life and activities. It is the 
direct antipode of « bourgeois army, which hes 
always served the interests of the oppressors and 
has been as V. |. Lenin said “the weapon of reac- 
tion, the servant of capital in its struggle against 
labour, the executioner of the people's liberty.” 
The building of a new army with the just and no- 
ble aims of defending the revolutionary gains of 
the working people was only possible under a so- 
cialist system. For the first time in history the guns 
of the army were directed not egeinst the people 
but in defence of their interests, not to grab fore- 
ign lands but to defend the Republic of Soviets 
from its enemies. 

Socially the Soviet Armed Forces are today a 
replica of developed socialist society. They reflect 
the essence, the features and the regulerities of 
mature socialism: powerful productive forces, ad- 
vanced science and culture, mature social relation- 
shios, conscientious orgenisation and discipline, 
genuine and comprehensive democracy. 

The unbreakable unity of the army and the 
broed masses of people constitutes in V. |. Le- 
nin’s view an important element of the defence 
concept. This indissoluble unity is a guarantee of 
the invincibility of the Soviet Armed Forces. The 
army has ceased for the first time to be a bogey 
to the people. V. |. Lenin said: “...now we need 
not be afraid of the man with the gun beceuse he 
protects the working people and will be ruthless 
in suppressing the rule of the exploiters.” 

In organising the defence of the Soviet Republic 
egsinst imperialist intervention V. |. Lenin attribut- 
ed special significance to combining the military 
efforts of all the fraternal nations. He saw @ po- 
werful source of the Soviet Army's strength in the 
friendship of nations and internationalism. Nations 











who have chosen the path of socialist develop- 
ment, V. |. Lenin stressed, must absolvtely have a 
close economic and military alliance. Any at- 
tempt to upset this alliance, he said, should be 
regarded as disloyalty and treachery to the cau- 
se of socialism. 

An example of such an alliance todey is the 
Warsaw Treaty Organisation, which was set up in 
response to the aggressive imperialist NATO bloc 
in order te ensure the securty of the socialist sta- 
tes and to maintain peace in Europe. 

The mulitary-political alliance of the socialist sta- 
tes, the 26th CPSU Congress stated, has been 
loyal to the cause of peace, but it has everything 
necessary to reliably protect the socialist gains of 
the fraternal nations. The Soviet Armed Forces, in 
close combat alliance with the fraternal armies, 
are carrying out this historic mission with honour 
and dignity. 

HE BASIC organisational principles laid down 
by V. |. Lenin for the Soviet Armed Forces 
are: the regular army principle, the princi- 

ple of centralism, unity of command, conscientious 
military discipline, constant battle readiness. 

Defence of the socialist gains, according to 
V. 1. Lenin, is an objective necessity and the clo- 
sest concern of every socialist state. He taught! 
that no revolution is worth anything unless it can 
defend itself. 

V. 1. Lenin put forward and proved the concept 
of a strong regular army. The Communist Party led 
py V. |. Lenin built such an army. This army effec- 
tively protected the revolutionary gains in the har- 
dest and most complicated years of the Civil War 
and foreign military intervention and routed the 
combined forces of counter-revolution. 

The Soviet Army destroyed the bulk of nazi 
Germany's forces, dealt a crushing biow to the Je- 
penese militarist army in the Far East, and de- 
cided the defeat of fascism in World War Ii. It 
brought freedom from foreign oppression to nu- 
merous peoples of Europe and Asia, fulfilling its 
patriotic and internationalist duty. 

Nowadays, the Soviet Armed Forces are the ob- 
ject of constant care on the pert of the Soviet peo- 
ple, the Party and the Government, and have be- 
come ever more powerful. They possess every- 
thing necessary to give a rebuff to any aggressor 
and to fulfil the mission assigned by the 26th 
Party Congress — to stand fast on guard over the 
peaceful creative labour of the Soviet people. 

The principle of centralism constitutes, in V. |. 
Lenin's view, a strong aspect of military organise- 
tion. It implies a system of organisation and lea- 
dership of the Armed Forces which provides for 
their single command and the subordinetion of 
lower bodies to the superior ones. Only strict 














centralisation of leadership can ensure coordinat- 
ed, flexible and efficient coitrol of the forces and 
maximum use of their combat capabilities. 

Unity of command is part and parcel of centra- 
lisetion and constitutes a major organisational prin- 
ciple of the Soviet Armed Forces. Unity of comr 
mand implies concentration of powers over the 
troops in the hands of a single commander. Unity 
of command has developed in the Soviet Armed 
Forces on the Party basis. All the commander's 
activities are alligned with and directed by the 
policy of the CPSU, as directed by the CPSU Cent- 
ral Committee. The main instrument for streng- 
thening unity of command is Party-political work, 
the efforts of commanders, political orgerts, Party 
and Komsomo! org wisations aimed at the ideolo- 
gical, political, military end moral education of 
the persornel. 

V. |. Lenin attributed exceptionally great signi- 
ficance to strengthening military discipline. Good 
organisation and discipline, he stressed, ensure 
flexibility and continuity of control and provide 
for better mobility and manoeuvrability of the 
forces in the battiefield. “Military organisation is 
good only beceuse it is flexible and is able at the 
same time to give millions of people a single 
will.” V. |. Lenin made « deep study of the class 
content of Soviet military discipline and demons- 
trated its radical difference from discipline of 
bourgeois armies. The discipline of the army ‘s 
pert of the discipline of the whole state. Conse- 
quently, army discipline reflects the structure of 
class relationships which exist in society as a 
whole. In @ bourgeois army military discipline is 
and hes elweys been an instrument of domination 
of the ruling cless. in contrast to this, military dis- 
cipline in the Soviet Armed For..: hes been en 


instrument of i ration and class cohesion end 
serves to consolidate the socielist state and so- 
cial system. 


V. |. Lenin's ideas on miiitery discipline heave 
great significance at the present time. The CPSU 
invariably follows them as it tekes steps to pro- 
mote the defence capacity of the country and to 
build up the combat strength of the Armed For- 
ces. 

V. |. Lenin attached great importance to the de- 
fence potential of the Soviet state and insistently 
called for maintaining the Armed Forces in cons- 
tant combat readiness. He warned that the irnpe- 
rialists would not reconcile themselves with de- 
feat and would continue to hetch up new edven- 
turist schemes against the country of victorious so- 
cialis. 

Lenin's forecasts were justified. Reactionary mi- 
litarist forces, especially in the US, continue to 
work out new military doctrines which are dan- 











serous fur peace, and speed up the arms race, 
develop advanced and ever inhuman and murde- 
rous weapons and are preparing to deploy hund- 
reds of modern nuclear missiles in Europe. 

The aggressive circles whip up political tensions 
in the world, use the ~~ of threats and 
openly claim the right to interfere in the domestic 
affairs of other peoples and nations. They seek to 
adapt the mentelity of the peoples to the idea 
that nuclear war is admissible. 

In these conditions the CPSU and the Soviet 
state leadership, true to V. |. Lenin's behests, has 
taken a firm stand to implement the Peace Pro- 
gramme adopted by the 24th, and further deve- 
loped by the 25th and 26th Party congresses, 
while at the same time taking every necessary 
measure to build up the cefence capacity of the 
USSR and raise the combat power of the Soviet 
Armed Forces. L. |. Brezhnev addressing the 26th 
Congress said: “in the period under review the 
Party and the Government did not for a_ single 
day lose sight of questions related to strengthen- 
ing the nation’s defence potential, its Armed For- 
ces. The international situation obliges us to do 
this.” 

V. 1. Lenin associated the task of building up the 
country’s defence potential and the army's combat 
capability above all with the process of equipping 
the armed forces with modern weapons and ma- 
teriel. He said: “...those who have the greatest 
technical equipment, organisation and discipline, 
and the best machines, will gain the upper hand.” 

In strengthening Soviet state's defence capacity 
V. 1. Lenin laid considerable stress on military edu- 
cation and combat training. He insisted on the 
need to learn military science and all aspecis of 
war in a proper way, he called for perfect know- 
ledge of weapons and skill in handling them. 

V. L Lenin believed that the fighting capacity 
and combat readiness of the army, its might and 
strength depended to a great extent on its morale 
and combat spirit. © 

The Ci’SU and the Soviet Government have in- 
variably followed these directions in military cons- 
truction. The Soviet Armed Forces demonstrated 
their superior fighting power and skill, their un- 
bending determination and tenacity in the Great 
Patriotic War battles, unprecedented in scope and 
fierceness, against the nazi hordes. The Soviet 
Army has retained and improved these superior 
quelities ever since. Assessing the present state 
of the Armed Forces L. |. Brezhnev pointed out 
at the 26th Party Congress: “The combat potential 
of the Soviet Armed Forces is a durable alloy of 
high technology, military skill, and indomitable 
morale.” 

Powerful modern weapons and combat equip- 








ment are in the skilled and confident hands of So- 
viet solaiers. During field training, missile leunch- 
ing exercises, in performing their peace-time duty 
on land, in the air and at sea they demonstrate ea 
high standard of combat and political training. 

Once again it was shown at the “Zaepad-81" me- 
noeuvres, and L. |. Brezhnev highly assessed their 
performance. These manoeuvres were a test of the 
combat skills and an account of the Armed For- 
ces rendered to the CPSU on the state of their 
readiness. 

The combat spirit and morale of the Soviet Ar- 
med Forces are as high as ever. The servicemen 
are politically loyal, morally sound and socially ac- 
tive. They are boundlessly devoted to their Mo- 
therland, to the lofty ideals of the CPSU and stand 
firmly shoulder to shoulder under the Leninist 
banner. They are all inspired by the immortal 
ideas of V. |. Lenin, the great revolutionary, 
Communist, internationalist, unbending chaem- 
pion of the happiness of the people, whose 
name is associated with all the outstanding re- 
volutionary events of the 20th century. 
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ARMED FOKCES 


EDUCATION SCIENCE IN USSR ARMED FORCES DISCUSSED 
Moscow SOVIET MILITARY REVIEW in English No 4, Apr 82 pp 28-29 


[Article by Col Yu. Moshkov, under the rubric "The Making of a Soldier": 
"The Method of Individual Approach"] 


(Text ] The components of the USSR Armed Forces’ military po- 
tential, side by side with sophisticeted equipment, are com- 
bet skill and invincible morale of the personnel. Combat 
skill and high moral and combet qualities are developed in 
servicemen in the course of daily training and education. 
This process just like eny other process of the pedagogical! 
and psychological influence on people is complex. The 
complexity is eccounted for in the first plece by the fect 
thet each man has his individuel features, cast of cheracter, 
habits, inclinetions, professionel and more! quelities, level 
of intellect end physice! development, etc. characteristic of 
him elone. It is ebsolutely netural thet different people of- 
ten perceive one and the seme phenomenon in different 
weys. 

Of course, at the age of 18, when « young men is called 
up, he hes elready more or less definite views on life be- 
cause behind him he hes either secondary, vocational or 
technica! educetion. He might even heave hed time to work 
in production. The overwhelming majority of the yourg 
men called up for militery service have acquired hebits of 
socio-politicel work in YCL orgenisations. Therefore « sen- 
se of collectivism, Soviet patriotism end proleterien inter- 
nationalism are cherecteristic of all young soldiers. But these 
features, common to all Soviet people, ere developed in 
them in different measures, depending agein on the indivi- 
dual peculiarities of the personality. 

Soviet militery pedegogy considers the principle of in- 
dividvel epproech most important in the training end edu- 
cation of servicemen. The essence of individuel epproech is 
thet genera! methods, means end forms of training end edu- 
cation ere applied to each man in strict conformity with his 
characteristic abilities. This obliges the commender, poli- 
tice! worker end al! leaders to know thoroughly each man 
at @ personality. 

What then are the component perts of individue!l work! It 
is first of all study of the persone! quelities of each service- 
man, his strong and week points from the viewpoint of mi- 


ll 











litery service. Methods of pedegogice! infivence with the 
help of which necessary positive qualities of the service- 
men's personelity could be formed or further developed and 
shortcomings hindering the successlul carrying out of ser- 
vice eliminated, ere chosen on this basis. After that comes 
the practical application of methods of pedegogice! influ- 
ence on the serviceman for the purpose of accelerating the 
formation in him of high moral, politica! and combet quali- 
ties. And finally @ systematic analysis of the results is re- 
quired for the purpose of outlining further tesks of indivi- 
quel work. 

Let us examine briefly all these components. 

Study of the men. This is by no means « simple meter 
beceuse one really gets to know « person only in the pro- 
cess of work, life and sociel activity. V. |. Lenin teught thet 
there wes only one sign by which the real thoughts end 
feelings of various personalities could be judged: their ac- 
fhons. 

Whet must be known concretely about the subordinetes! 
Genera! hiogrephice! dete: family neme, name, patronymic, 
date of birth, educetion, Perty membership, femily status, 
conditions in which he wes brought up, studied end wes 
educeted, occupation before service in the ermy; more! end 
political qualities cherecterising the level of his conscien- 
tiousness, his ideals, interests, attitude to service, abilities 
and inclinetions—ettentiveness, memory, will-power, tempe- 
ramen: and ease of speech; health condition—physicel de- 
velopment, endurence, degree of development of skills and 
ability to look after himself, etc.; achievements and shortco- 
mings in combat training end politicel education, attitude 
to his militery speciality end the service as a whole, cherec- 
ter of mutuel relations with the collective, perticipation in 
sociel work and socielist emuletion; materiel and spirituel 
needs, degree of their satisfaction and help required. 

It must be noted thet militery pedegogy and psychology 
do not merely recommend to know subordinetes. It is @ re- 
quirement stipuleted in the corresponding article of the 
USSR Armed Forces interior Service Reguletions in which 
the commenders’ officiel duties ere stated. From squed to 
compeny (bettery) commenders must know well each of 
their subordinetes. 

Some of the information about the servicemen is obteined 
by studying the questionnaires and by telks with them. (For 
instance, biographice! perticulers). But the subordinetes’ 
persona! qualities are studied mainly by observation in the 
process of service and in out-ol-service time end by per- 
sonal contact. in the course of such observericn commen- 
ders and politice! workers gradually accumulete dete che- 
racterising the subordinates: their service reliability, quick- 
ness of response, persistence in achieving set sims, mente! 
and physical abilities, strength of positive end negetive 
emotions, sociability or seclusiveness, striving to help com- 
redes or downright selfishness end other espects of the per- 
sonelity. 

The results of this observation are supplemented with dete 
received by other methods: individual telks with the su- 
bordinates, their immediate superiors, their fellow--ervice- 
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men, Party and Komsomo!l actfivists. Such thorough study 
of the men helps commanders and political workers to 
choose correctly the methods of pedagogical influence over 
the subordinates and carry them out in practice. 

Let us illustrate this by a concrete exemple. Two young 
soldiers, Privetes N. Simonov and A. Panchuk were violat- 
ing discipline: they were late to form up, mace their beds 
bedly or absented themselves without the surgeent’s per- 
mission. After observing them the platoon commander, Lieu- 
tenant S. Nikishin, came to the conclusion that Private 
N. Simonov violated the order enviseged by the Reguletions 
because he did everything very slowly and inattentively. 
Private A. Panchuk, on the contrary, was very cool and quick 
to respond to things, and his failings occurred beceuse of 
his desire to stend out emong his mates and maybe because 
childish mischievousness still persisted in him. Naturally 
Lieutenant S. Nikishin's response to these soldiers’ breach of 
discipline was varied. It was sufficient to have a talk or two 
with Private S. Simonov and train him to carry out commands 
and he corrected his errors of behaviour. With Private Pan- 
chuk the talk took « stricter tone. When a warning hed no 
effect the officer took disciplinary action egeinst the soldier 
in front of the platoon formation. it is true that wounded 
pride had a negative effect at the time and not long after 
Panchuk agein violeted discipline. But repeated, more se- 
vere punishment and discussion of Panchuk’s behavicur, as 
a member of the Komsomol, at a meeting of the YCL bureau 
on the Lieutenent’s advice hed @ positive influence on the 
soldier. After that there were no complaints about his ser- 
vice. 

The practice of educational work has led to the working 
out of definite methods of pedegogicel influence upon su- 
bordinetes. They include individuel talks, which are impor- 
tant not omy for studying the personal qualities of men, 
but also jor influencing them. In heart to heart talks educe- 
tors share their thoughts with the men, give edvice, find out 
their opinions, analyse their misbehaviour or delusions and 
convince the men of their erroneousness. if the talks turn 
into the usual officiel telling-offs,- that is, when the com- 
mander speaks and the subordinate just listens, no good will 
come out of it. 

it is important also to organise individual help for men 
who need it both by the commander, Party and Komsomol 
activists and also by his comrades-in-arms. This help is ren- 
dered unobtrusively and tactfully so thet the man feels the 
sincere striving of the fellow-servicemen to render him as- 
sistance for the best of motives. 

Drawing servicemen into the collective’s social life pleys 
a big role. Active participation in the work of the Komso- 
mol orgenisation, in making and designing visuel aids, in 
amateur ert groups, in sports events and in fulfilling social 
assignments — all this heips the men to develop collecti- 
vism, responsibility for assigned tasks, irreconcilebility with 
shortcomings, persistence, initiative and self-criticism. 

A systematic analysis of individuel work with subordine- 
tes and the results achieved allows commenders and poli- 
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tical workers to correct, if necessity, the methods they use 
for it in the subunits, to determine the suitability or neces- 
sity to use other forms end means of pedagogical influence 
on the personality of this or that man. 

Wheat conditions guarantee the effectiveness of individuel 
work as a whole and how effective is its infiuence on the 
formation of high moral, political and combat qualities in 
the men? 

The aim of the educators is to apply the principle of in- 

we .:ual approach constantly in the process of training and 
education, not just occasionally, and in respect of al! the 
men without exception end without fail. it must be edmitted 
that sometimes commanders begin to get interested in in- 
dividual personalities only after they had caused trouble or 
fulfilled their combat training assignment badly. Some cc’- 
lectives seldom pay attention to soldiers who have medioc- 
re results in studies. All this may lead to lowering results 
of studies and the men may end up among the beckward 
ones. 
A most essential condition for individual work t be ef- 
fective is to lean on the personelity'’s positive qualities, for 
everybody hes some. it is important to help « man develop 
these qualities end rely on them to solve tesks of improving 
him. Shouting elone and constent undarlining of shoricom- 
ings never educated anyone. 

Ensuring unity, coordination end continuity of the edu- 
cating influence of commanders, political workers, Party 
and Kormsomol organisation is also an important factor 
of success in individuel work. This is understandable. If, for 
instance, a platoon commander hes a certain opinion ebout 
Private Petrov, the squed commander, enother and the Kom- 
somo! bureau, a third and all begin educating the soldier, 
proceeding from their own notions then, of course, their ef- 
forts would go to pot. 

Experience shows that the individuel approach hed the 
biggest effect in subunits in which the commanders and po- 
litical workers ensured unity of individual and mass forms 
of training and education, which are closely linked and sup- 
plement and enrich each other. 

The individual approach helps to forecast a man's behe- 
viour, to set tasks which he is capable of fulfilling, to give 
social assignment taking into account his abilities and incli- 
nations, to prevent in time any mistekes and misbeheviour 
on his pert and io correctly settle conflicts thet spring up- 
All this contributes to the cohesion of military collectives, 
to the further raising units’ and subunits’ combat readiness. 


"Soviet: Military Review", No 4, 1982 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL TRAINING IN USSR ARMED FORCES DISCUSSED 
Moscow SOVIET MILITARY REVIEW in English No 4, Apr 82 pp 30-31 


[Article by Col L. Fedorov: “Psychological Readiness for Battle") 


(Text) HE PURPOSE of psychological training for 
battle is to form in the men such necessary 
qualities as courage end bravery, staunch- 
ness and quick response in most complicated con- 
ditions. Daily training in a situation closely resem- 
bling real battle provides favourable conditions 
for the men’s moral steeling and for improving 
their combat skill and readiness for action. Those 
in charge of the training process mus? skilfully use 
these conditions so as to obtain the best results 
in combat training. 

There are different methods of making combat 
training closely resemble real fighting, their use 
mainly depending on the purpose of the relevant 
arm of the service. However, all these methods 
are designed to create great mental, physical and 
psychological strain, such as may be imposed on 
the men during an encounter with the enemy. 
This accounts for the important role played by the 
men's training in difficult conditions on land, at 
sea or in the air. 

The importance of psycholcgical readiness for 
battle hes grown immeasurably. The real condi- 
tions of modern battle will make an extremely 
deep emotional impression on the men and make 
them feel more keenly; their psychological steel- 
ing obtained in daily training will serve as a basis 
tor overcoming negative factors and for preserv- 
ing their psychological stability and will to win in 
any situation. 

Being in charge of his subordinates’ training the 
commander must clearly realise that rea! battle 
presents many surprises and this, neturally, cannot 
be experienced in full measure during combat 
training. On the battlefield the men have to face 
enormous destruction, heavy losses in men end 
also new enemy tactics. It is therefore important 








to foresee what effect the surprise factor may have 
on the men’s behaviour in action. 

As is known, the more violent the irritation, the 
more negative consequences it may couse. in mo- 
dern combat conditions this means thet surprise 
may substantially complicate the fulfilment of 
combat missions. This accounts for the increased 
necessity to gain experience of how to behave on 
the field of battle in most complicated situations. 
© ie, Geretore, act witheut cossen Get practiost 
training now includes such elements as 
ing battle noises, flying over battle formations at 
low altitudes, firing over the men's heads, men 
being driven over by tanks, landing on unfamiliar 
terrain, mastering ship's damage control technique 
and so on. 

The effect of a combat situation on the emotions 
end sensations is a compliceted process which 
enhances the men's positive feelings and thus rai- 
ses their combat spirit. However, those who leck 
psychologicel steeling may give way to uncertsin- 
ty and confusion, and this will edversely affect 
their combat activity. To exclude the possibility of 
such @ negative effect in battle, it is necessery 
persistently to work to develop the men’s psycho- 
logical stability in the course of training. 

Fear is the most common feeling ively af- 
fecting the men’s combat activity. In face of 
danger in battle this feeling may have a disorge- 
nising effect on the men's actions. However, in 
response to danger e strong-willed man may fee! 
@ greater incitement to fight and control his ac- 
tions by an act of will. Hence, during psychologi- 
cal training, particular attention shou d be paid to 
cultivate in the men persistence and poise, resolve 
and courege and to develop their self-control in 
dangerous and difficult situations. 


The commander plays a decisive role in deve- 
loping his subordinates’ firm resolve to carry out 
any combat mission. He must constantly guide his 
men on the battlefield, be well aware of the situa- 
tion, ready to take a decision and maintain per- 
fect order and discipline. The one-man comman- 
der must set an example to his subordinates by his 
behaviour. Being always in sight of his men, his 
actions orientate them in any situation. The last 
war's experience shows what @ great inspiration 
the commander's example may be to his subordi- 
nates. This applies equally to their daily training 
conditions. When confronted with the conventio- 
nel enemy, experienced commanders exacting 
towards themselves make wide use of the effect 
of personal example on their subordinates so as 
to achieve high results. 

The following instance may well illustrate this. 

During a tactical exercise Captain Paviov's men 
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were operating in an extremely complicated si- 
tuation. They attacked an “enemy's” strong point, 
repulsed counterattacking infantry and tanks and 
negotiated a “radioactive contamination” zone. 
Then they were ordered to cross a water barrier 
under “enemy” fire. The men coped with this mis- 
sion and destroyed several weapon emplace- 
ments. At the critique it was pointed out that all 
the participants in the exercise had shown a high 
training standard. It was also stressed that every 
man had been able to display all his abilities 
thanks to the exemplary behaviour of the subunit 
commander, who had a sound knowledge of the 
situation, took well-grounded decisions, gave 
clear-cut orders and was confident in victory over 
the “enemy.” 

Captain Paviov attaches much importance to his 
subordinates’ psychological steeling. He requires 
his platoon and section commanders to follow 
suit. This has a favourable effect on the men's achi- 
evements in combat training. When mastering 
combat training elements, no simplification of the 
training process is allowed in the subunit. Simu- 
lators, training films and the like are used to re- 
produce a real battle situation. 

Different military specialists carry out their du- 
ties in different conditions. This accounts for the 
necessity to perform the appropriete physical 
exercises with the men operating combat equip- 
ment, as Captain Paviov and other commanders 
do 


This point may be illustrated by the work of an 
ATGM layer-operator. In this quality he has to 
stay in a static position for a long time, and this 
causes a particular kind of fatigue. Besides, noi- 
ses produced by the equipment and the flickering 
of the screen also lower his attention. In order to 
reduce the effect of these negative factors it is 
expedient to practise exercises enhancing the spe- 
cialist's response to any change in the situation, 
improving his vestibuler apparatus and spatial ori- 
entation. if this man has to perform his duties for 

a long period, it is a good practice for him to 
came out the following gymnastics: circuler moti- 
ons of the head, turns, bends and the like. 

A scientifically substantiated methodology hes 
been develcped to enhance the physical fitness 
of military specialists. Using the recommended sets 
of exercises it is important to stick to the appro- 
priate dosage of physicel strain and to concen- 
trate on exercises which contribute to improving 
the specialists’ qualification. 

The state of nervous strain produced by a com- 
bat situation may have an undesirable effect on 
@ man's activity. A moderate strain is a positive 
factor which stirs the man to activity, intensifying 
his psychological functions and reducing the time 
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during which he has to adapt himself to the situa- 
tion. Whereas excessive strain may adversely af- 
fect the personality: on the one hand, the man 
may cease activity altogether, lose the ability to 
coordinate his movements and suffer loss of me- 
mory and, on the other hand, he may lose control 
of his actions and behave chaotically. 

When does the man's nervous strain cease to 
stir him to activ'ty anc’ *--ome a disorganising 
factor? This question can be answered only by a 
commander working in a concrete situation with 
men whose psychological qualities are well known 
to him. If the men have to work in conditions close 
to critical, no cries or sharp words are to- 
lerable. instead of rallying the men, this may cause 
them to make errors, omissions or to violate the 
specified time parameters laid down by the sche- 
dule or separate operation procedures. Words of 
encouragement ere more useful in such circums- 
tances. 


Commanders must see the signs characterising 
the men's condition. Knowing their character they 
must be able to influence them properly so as to 
remove excessive strain in good time. 

Modern battle will greatly affect the whole per- 
scnality. Commanders and political workers must 
therefore give themselves entirely to their duties. 
They must be competent specialists with a broad 
political outlook, and be proficient in psychology 
and pedagogics. The man's psychological functi- 
ons depend on his character and psychological 
inclinations which, in turn, are based on his world 
outlook. Hence the importance of a § scientific 
world outlook and firm ideological convictions in 
military personnel and as well es a highly con- 
scientious attitude to their soldier's duty to de- 
fend their country. Only those men who possess 
all these qualities will be able to cope with their 
combat mission. 


"Soviet Military Review", No 4, 1982 
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ARMED FORCES 


BATTLES OF 1942 DISCUSSED 
Moscow SOVIET MILITARY REVIEW in English No 4, Apr 82 pp 35-37 


{Article by Col A. Orlov, Cand. Sci. (History), under the rubric "Military 
History”: “When the Tide Began to Turn”] 


(Text ] The year 1942 went down in history as the year 
the beginning of a radical turn in the course of 


2 


the Second World War in favour of the countries 
of the anti-Hitler coalition. The main and decisive 
role in this respect was played by the Soviet 
Union, which stopped the advance of the nazi hor- 
des near Moscow and hurled them back, and 
then delivered them a crushing biow at Stalin- 
grad. tt was the Battie of Stalingrad, which had no 
precedent by its scope and historical results, 
that made the decisive contribution to achiev- 

a turn in the course of the Great Patriotic 


put the Battle of Stalingrad on a par for its signifi- 
cance with the operations of the Western Allies in 
North Africa and the Pacific Ocean, to reduce it 
to the level of a local event, important only for 
the Soviet-German front, to show it as an ordinary 


at El Alamein (Egypt), the combat actions of the 
USA against Japan: the navel battle at Midway 
Atoll and the battles for the Guadalcanal Island in 
the Pacific — had already predetermined the pas- 
sing over of the strategic initiative to the allies, 
while Stalingrad had only crowned it. That is what 
the American historian E. Zimke, former British 
Prime Minister Harold Macmillan — the authors 
of the English “History of the 20th Century” and 
a number of other bourgeois scientists write. 
However, if one objectively analyses the impor- 
tance, scope and results of the combat actions 
which took place in 1942 on the Soviet-German 
front and in the other theatres of operations, the 
picture painted by the bourgeois historiens will 
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Army which developed the counteroffensive at 
Moscow. It spread to a front of 2,000 km long 
and continued up to the April of 1942. The Soviet 
Army drove the enemy back some 100-350 km to 


the west and destroyed 500,000 officers and men, 
1,300 tanks, 2,500 artillery pieces and a great 
quantity of other equipment. To replace the losses 
the nazi Command was forced to send several do- 
zen divisions from Germany and the occupied 
counirie: to the Eastern front. The Battle of Mos- 
ee eae teen te oe ie ae 
the nazi Wehrmacht, for ever the pian of 
the Blitzkrieg and thus began a radical turn in the 
c of the Second World War 


ons developed on i 
German front. The enemy was striving to reach 
Stalingrad and the Caucesus. The Battle of Stalin- 


eS SS mee eee more than 
, july 17, 1942 to February 2, 
1943, became the major even’. The apotheosis of 
this battle was the encirclement and destruction 


3,500 tanks, 24,000 artillery pieces and 4,300 com- 
bat planes. The Soviet Army wrested the initiative 
firmly retained ‘t up to 

st 
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occupied countries. cieeelt the feat 
the Soviet forces et Stalingrad, F. Roo- 


, President of the USA, pointed out that 
ir glorious victory stemmed the tide of inve- 
ae Saree Se Seete Ee SP Se © 
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Allied Netions egeinst forces of eggres- 
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retreated to Egyptian territory, where it took up 
defensive positions on a fortified line in the erea 
of El Alamein. in autumn, when the attention of the 
nezi Command wes turned to Stelingrad, the Al- 
lies, making use of the favourable situation, car- 
ried out the El Alamein offensive and the North- 
African landing operetion (codenamed “Torch”). 
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ces by November 4 and the opposing 
German-italian (80,000 officers and men, 
540 tanks, over 1,200 guns and 350 combat ple- 
nes). The nazi forces retreated to Tunisie. In No- 
vember 1942, the British-American troops lended 
in Morocco and Algeria and, not meeting any re- 
sistance advanced along the littoral to Tunis where 
they were stopped by the enemy. The main thing 
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successfully completing the entire campaign. 


gerrison and their navy put up a stubborn resis- 
tance. Only early in February 1943 (just after the 
capitulation of the nezi Fags am Stalingrad) did 


Ocean, F. D. Roosevelt considered them “essenti- 
ally defensive,” « part of “the strategic holding 
which characterised this phase of the wear.” 

The Battle of Steiingred wes of different impor- 
tance. Assessing it L. |. Brezhnev pointed out: “At 
that bettie not only the crack hitlerite troops were 
crushed. Here their offensive spirit petered out 
and the morele of nezism was broken. The nazi 
bloc to fall to pieces. The strength of those 
who did not bend their heeds to the nazi inveders 
doubled. The word ‘Stelingred’ passed from mouth 
to mouth like @ password of resistence, @ pes- 
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So far as the fighting in Africa and the Pacific 
was concerned, the allies having passed over to 
the offensive in these secondary theatres of mili- 
tery operations, made a certain contribution to the 
achievement of the turn. But this contribution can 
au ap extene So conpered © Seeeaa aes 
Battie of Stalingrad. rere are some figures to illus- 
trate this. In the Battle of Stalingrad at different 
steges up to 2,000,000 officers and men partici- 
pated on both sides. At El Alamein the total 
strength of the forces on both sides was 310,000 
officers and men and Re oe 
dalcanal nearly 90,000. In of Stalingrad 
the enemy lost 1,500,000 officers and men, in the 
El Alamein operation 55,000 and at Guedalcanel 
nearly 25,000 men. The course and results of the 
Battle of Stalingrad imlvenced to a considerable 
extent combat actions of the allies. in the summer 
of 1942, while elaborating operation “Torch” 


D. Eisenhower, Commander-in-Chief of 
Forces, stressed thet the stubborn resistance 
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Great Britain were carried out in May-June. Oven- 
ing @ second front would have meant developing 
operations of the Anglo-Americen forces in Wes- 
tern Europe on the shortes' :outes to nazi Ger- 
many for the purpose of drawing off 30-40 divi- 
sions of the Wehrmacht from the Eastern front. On 
June 12, e communiqué was published in Moscow, 
Washington and London which seid thet complete 
agreement relating to the urgent tasks of opening 
a second front in Europe in 1942 had been 
achieved. These otligetions were undertaken by 
the governments of the USA and Great Britein 
to a considerable extent under pressure of public 
opinion. However, the ruling circles of these 
countries did not fulfil them. Instead the USA and 
Greet Britain limited their activity by lending 
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front in 1942, LY. a ale opera- 
tion possible from the Atlantic, is ‘Torch.’” 
F. Roosevelt declared that of the Allied 


Troops in North Africe would render their gilo- 
rious Allies in Russia assistance of the same order 
as opening a second front. 
Such an approach to the problem of opening a 
second front evidently did not correspond to the 
which had been reached between the 
USSR, the USA and Great Britain. The landing in 
Africa could not replace a second front because 


ons in this theatre did not threaten the existence 
of the Third Reich, did not engage large forces of 
the Wehrmacht. In the postwar period Western 
historians such as Liddell Hart and M. Howard as- 
serted that a second front could not be opened 
in 1942 because there was a lack of men and 
equipment. Yet the allies had (and that was admit- 
ted by many bourgeois researchers) both manpo- 
wer and equipment. In 1942 the armed forces of 
the USA and Great Britain comprised 10,060,000 
officers and men, 70,000 combat planes, 33,000 


They meant fo weaken nazi Germany and her 
satellites with the help of the Soviet Union and 
simultaneously to weaken to the maximum the 
land of socialism in order to preserve their forces 
and, having invaded Europe by the end of the 
war, to dictate their terms of peace, to dominate 
in the postwar world. 


Books of a number of American historians writ- 
ten as early as the second half of the 70's pointed 
out that leading figures in the USA considered the 
question of opening a second front from the point 
of view of their “national interests” (in other 
words, the interests of the American monopolies), 
which they placed higher than the interests of the 
coalition. The fact that delay in opening a second 
front led to a prolongation of the war, to an in- 
crease in the losses and ravages of the war in the 
allied countries did not bother them. For example, 
MM. Stoler in his book “The Politics of the Second 
Front” writes that the USA elaborated and de- 
fended its conception of a second front as a me- 
thod of winning the war on American and not Bri- 
tish or Russian terms. The US military strategy, 
echoed R. Dallek in his book “Franklin D. Roose- 
velt and American Foreign Policy 1932-45," boil- 
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But all the calculations of the imperialist circles 
of the USA and Britain proved wrong. The So- 
viet people, rallied around > thadae tin Beas. 
munist Party, managed to make full use of the ad- 
vantages of the socialist system, played the role 
of the main force in the struggle against fe.-ism 
and won a world-historic victory. 


"Soviet Military Review", No 4, 1982 
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ARMED FORCES 


BOOK REVIEW: 


SOVETSKAYA GVARDIYA [THE SOVIET GUARDS] 


Moscow SOVIET MILITARY REVIEW in English No 4, Apr 82 pp 56-57 


[Book review by Capt Ye. Seryshev: 


[Text] 


“Soviet Guards™ is the title of a 
book recently put out by the 
DOSAAF Publishers. The au- 
thor, making wide use of archive 
materials. stories of eye-witnesses 
and participants of the heroic events 
gives a fascinating account of the 
birth of the first Guards units and 
familiarises the reader with nume- 
rous feats of arms of the Soviet 
fighting men during the Great 
Patriotic War (1941-45). 

A considerable pir: of the book 
is devoted to the Soviet Land For- 
ces. The reader will be interested 
to read about the important role 
played by these forces and to 
know that 8579 of their represen- 
tatives were awarded the high title 
of Hero of the Soviet Union. It 
was in the Land Forces that the 
Soviet Guards were born. Their 
birthday is celebrated on Septem- 
ber 18, when in 1941, in accordan- 
ce with the decision of the Supre- 
me Command GHQ and by an Or- 
der of the USSR People's Com- 
missar of Defence for mass he-* 
roism, courage of the personne! 
and high military skill four in- 
fantry divisions: the 100th. the 
127th. the 1I53rd and the i6ist, 





* Vv. Ameichenko “Soviet Guards.”* 
DOSAAF Publishers, Moscow, 1981, PP. 
(in Russian). : 


"Born in Battle*] 
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which distinguished themselves in 
battles against the enemy, were 
given the names of the Ist. 2nd, 
3rd and 4th Guards Divisions. 
These formations fought heroically 
at Minsk and Smolensk, took part 
in the counterblow of the forces 
of the Western and Reserve fronts 
at Yeinyz. 


Here arc some interesting facts 
testifying how the fighting men 
received the news that the title of 
Guards haa been conferred on their 
formations. In the 2nd Guards 
Infantry Division, the author says, 
meetings took place at which the 
Guardsmen swore to fight the 
hated enemy and defend the ho- 
nour and independence of the be- 
loved Motherland sparing neither 
blood nor even their lives. 


Hundreds of applications, some- 
limes written in pencil on merc 
scraps of paper, were handed to 
Party organisations on September 
19. “I ask you to admit me to the 
Party. I will justify in battle the 
high title of a Communist.” Such 
was the response of the Guards- 
men to the Party and the Govern- 
ment, who had appraised so highly 
their hard soldier's jabour. 

The rasiks of the Soviet Guards 
went on growing in strenuous and 
bloody baities near Moscow. On 
September 21, 1941 the title of 
Guards was conferred on three 























more divisions, and on November 
18, for unprecedented courage dis- 
played in defensive battles in the 
Volokolamsk area the 315ih In- 
fantry Division under Major-Genc- 
ral |. V. Panfilov was renamed 
the 8th Guards Division. 


The book deals at length with 
the combat roads of many glorious 
Guards formations and tells how 
their servicemen perform their far 
from easy but honourable duty in 
the postwar years On the unit 
colour of the Guards Taman Divi- 
sion shine the Orders of the Red 
Banner and Suvorov. In 1946 it 
was named after M1. Kalinin, an 
outstanding Soviet Party worker 
and statesman. During the Great 
Patriotic War 33 fighiing men of 
the Taman Division were awarded 
the title of Hero of the Soviet 
Union, 19,700 officers and men 
were decorated with Orders and 
medals. 

The Guardsmen from the Ta- 
man Division solemnly keep up 
and multiply glorious combat ira- 
ditions, constanily improve mili- 
tary skill, maintain strict order and 
organisation. For successes in com- 
bat training and political educa- 
tion the division was awarded the 
Memoria! Banner of the CPSU 
Central Committee. 


Other arms and fighting servi- 
ces of the USSR Armed Forces are 
also represented in the book. The 
reader will find very interesting 
the pages devoted to feats of arms 
periormed by the Soviet tankmen. 
liere is a case in point. 

In the beginning of October 
1941, the 4th Tank Brigade com- 
manded by Colonel M. Ye. Katu- 
kov, acting as part of the Ist 
Guards Infaniry Corps for seve- 
ral days was containing blows of 
two enemy iank divisions rushing 
tu Moscow from the south. Making 
wide use of ambushes, the Soviet 
tankmen destroyed 133 enemy 
tanks. This brigade was the first 
of the tank forces lo be named a 
Guards unit. 
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Here is a story about one more 
tank formation. In December 1942 
the tank corps under General 
P. Poluboyarov took part in the 
grandiose offensive of the Soviet 
forces on the Don. For valour, 
staunchness and courage displayed 
in battle, discipline and organisa- 
tion, for heroism of the personnel, 
by Order of the USSR People's 
Commissar of Defence on January 
2, 1943 the Corps was renamed a 
Guards formation and for particu- 
lar courage and valour displayed 
at the inhabited locality of Kante- 
mirovka the formation was named 
alter it. 


Twenty thousands of Kantemi- 
rovites were awarded Orders and 
medals, the formation was 18 times 
commended by the Supreme Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and 31 of its ser- 
vicemen were honoured with the 
title of Hero of the Soviet Union. 


The Soviet Government, the 
author points out, highly apprais- 
ed combat feats of the artillerymen. 
Over 1,800 were awarded the title 
of Hero of the Soviet Union. More 
than 800 unit colours are deco- 
Tated with combat Orders. Five 
hundred and fifteen units and for- 
mations were awarded the title of 
Guards units. 


The book deals at length with 
the feat of arms of a battery of 
rocket launchers under Captain 
I. A. Flyorov, tells about combat 
road of one of the first formations 
of legendary “Katyushas” — the 
Sth Guards Mortar Division of the 
General Headquarters reserve. The 
division received its baptism of fire - 
at the end of January 1943 at 
Kastornaya and completed ifs 
combat road in Berlin. 


On December 6, 1941 the 29th 
the Order of the Red Banner Fight- 
er Aviation Regiment became a 
Guards Regiment. In two and a. 
half months its pilots shot down 
47 enemy planes. Soon Guards Co- 
lours were awarded to a number 
of ocher regiments. — 


On January 18, 1942 the Ist Mi- 
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ne and Torpedo Aviation Regi- 
ment, whose pilots delivered bom- 
ber blows at the capital of nazi 
Germany in August-September 
1941, became a Guards unit. 
Telling about the glorious So- 
viet airmen the author poinis out 
that during the war the country’s 
Air Force and Air Defence Forces 
destroyed nearly 55,000 enemy 


combat planes in fhe air or on the 


ground, 2,420 pilots became He- 
roes of the Soviet Union, while 65 
were honoured wilh this title twice 
and two pilots — .\. Pokryshkin 
and I. Kozhedub — thrice. Two 
hundred and eighty eight units and 
formations were renamed Guards 
units. 

The book describes the ritual of 
presenting Guards formations and 
units with Guards colours, informs 
about confirmation on May 2l, 
1942 by a Decree of the Presidium 
of the USSR Supreme Soviet of a 
“Guards” badge for servicemen and 
the introduction of Guards military 
ranks. 

Feats of arms of Soviet seamen 
also found their brilliant expres- 
sion in the book. The author testi- 
fies that in April 1942, the cruiser 
“Krasny Kavkaz.” the destroyer 
“Stoiky,” the minelayer “Marti” 
and many other fighting ships 
entered the ranks of the Soviet 
Guards. They were followed by 
many others. 

During the war Soviet sailors 
sank 1,245 enemy fighting ships 
and motor boats and 1,307 trans- 
port ships. - More than 500 sailors 
were awarded the fitie of Hero of 
the Soviet Union, 78 fighting ships 
and units were honoured with the 
title of Guards. 

An important role in the Battle 
of Stalingrad was played by the 
Guards formations and large units. 
The Ist, 2nd and 3rd Guards ar- 
mies took part in it and after the 
end of this “battle of the century” 
seven more armies became Guards 
armies. 

In the offensive operations of 
1943-45 the Guards large units 
and formations acted as a rule in 
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the decisive directions. The most 
significant role was played by the 
Guards tank armies, which were 
used for exploiting the operational 
success in the depth of the enemy 
defences. Tt™wdirective to front 
commanders dated April 18, 1943 
GHQ ordered the use of Guards 
large units and formations in the 
offensive to break through enemy 
defences and for decisive counter- 
blows in the defensive. 

The book shows that the rich 
experience, high military skill, 
strong military discipline, bound- 
less devotion to the Motherland, 
mass heroism and organisation of 
the Guardsmen have always been 
an example to other servicemen of 
the Armed Forces. 

By the end of the Great Pat- 
riotic War there were eleven com- 
bined arms and six tank Guards 
armies in the Soviet Armed For- 
ces, one Guards cavalry-mechanis- 
ed group, 40 infantry, seven ca- 
valry, 12 tank, nine mechanised and 
14 aviation Guards corps, 215 
Guards divisions of various arms, 
dozens of brigades and indepen- 
dent regiments bearing the title 
of Guards, 18 fighting ships and 
also many other units of various 
purpose honoured with this high 
title. 

Having explained that in peace- 
time the transfer of large units, 
formations and units to the Guards 
is not allowed, the author points 
out that in order to maintain 
combat traditions when large units, 
formations, fighting ships and 
units are disbanded the Guards tit- 
le can be passed over to other 
units, formations or ships already 
existing or newly formed. In con- 
clusion the author tells how the 
Guardsmen perform their difficult 
but honourable service in the post- 
war period and points out that the 
present generation of Guardsmen 
living up to the behests of the war 
heroes, constantly improve their 


tactical maturity, multiply the glo- 


rious traditions and are always 
ready to stand up for the deience 
of the beloved Motherland. 


"Soviet Military Review", No 4, 1982 














ARMED FORCES 


BOOK REVIEW: 


ARMIYA--SHKOLA KUL'TURY [THE ARMY IS A SCHOOL OF CULTURE] 


Moscow SOVIET MILITARY REVIEW in English No 4, Apr 82 pp 58-59 


[Book review by Lt Col V. Pimenov: 


(Text ] 


The saying that the Army is a 
school of lile and education fits 
toa “t" the role of the USSR 
Armed Forces in the making of the 
country’s younger generation. It is 
also an acknowledgement that the 
army and navy have a definite 
and time-tested system of educat- 
ing in military servicemen high 
will-power qualities, a sense of 
comradeship and collectivism. skill 
to overcorm difficulties and the 
ability to adopt an active position 
in life. 

A complex approach is at the 
basis of this system. By imple- 
menting Lenin behesis. Party 
Congress decisions and Central 
Committee resolutions on ideolo- 


gical questions. the commanders, 
political bodies. army and navy 
Party and YCL_ organisations 


achieve unity of ideological, poli- 
tical, moral and military education 
of the personnel, sirive to exert 
ideological influence on all aspects 
of the servicemen’s .military acti- 
vilies and their condilions and 
mode of life. 

_ An important place in the arse- 
nal of ways and means of exeri- 
ing influence on the servicemen's 
consciousness goes also to cultu- 
ral and educational work. The 
pamphiet “The Army —a Schoo! of 
Culture™* by V. I. Anikovich put 





* V. Anikovich. “The Army — a School 
of Culture DOSAAF Publishers, 1981, 
56 pp. (in Russian), 
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"School of Culture"] 


out by the Order of the Badge ol 
Honour DOSAAF Publishers con- 
tains a detailed description of the 
experience accumulated in this res- 
pect. organisation peculiarities and 
methods of cultural and education- 
al work. 

The present generation of the 
armed defenders of the Land of 
Soviets are familiar with the achie- 
vements of Soviet culture. In par- 
ticular the author quotes these fi- 
gures: there are almost 140 million 
TV and radio ~ sets in the USSR 
end over 74 million home rccei- 
vers. The majority of families re- 
ceive not less than three newspa- 
pers, and scores of millions sub- 
scribe to libraries, whose book 
stock exceeds 4,000 million copies. 

It is naturally hard to imagine 
today that before the Great Octo- 
ber Socialist Revolution almost 80 
per cent of the adult population 
of Russia was illiterate and that 
over 40 nations and nationalities 
had no written language of their 
own. That is how it was. One of 
the greatest gains of the October 
Revolution is that the Soviet peo- 
ple today is rightly considered the 
best educated in the world. At all 
stages of Soviet society's develop- 
ment the Communist Party and 
Government showed concern for 
promoting culture in the armed 
forces, extending and strengthen- 
ing the material base for cultural 
and educational work, training of 














the necessary cadres and drawing 
in of scientific. cultural and art 
personalities into patronage work. 

The social. economic and cultu- 
ral transformations carried out in 
the country since the war have 
considerably consolidated the arm- 
ed forces’ social and material base. 
At the June 1980 meeting of army 
and navy leading commanders and 
political personnel, dedicated to 
questions of raising the Soviet 
Armed Forces’ educational role, 
Chief of the Main Political Admi- 
nistration of the Soviet Army and 
Navy General of the Army A. A. Ye- 
pishev said: “Concerning the ma- 
terial base for ideological and edu- 
cational work, thousands of Offi- 
cers’ Houses, Soldiers’ and Sailors’ 
Clubs, cinema installations and ra- 
dio networks are functioning in the 
armed forces.” 

The book stocks of the libraries 
total 120 million volumes. Millions 
vf copies of central, disirict and 
local newspapers are sent to the 
army and navy. The Military Pub- 
lishing House put out over 2,500 
titles of literary works totalling 70 


million volumes. - Annually over. 


100 titles of new feature and near- 
ly 250 documentary and popular- 
science movie films are sent to the 
armed forces. 

Such wide possibilities contribute 
without doubt to more effective cul- 
tural and educational work for the 
successful implementation of tasks 
connected with combat training and 
political education, raising combat 
readiness of units and ships, 
strengthening military discipline, 
order and organisation, bringing 
culture within the reach of all ser- 
vicemen and organising interesting 
and wholesome leisure for them. 

The pamphiet describes centres 
of cultural and educational work: 
clubs, libraries, Rooms of Combat 
Glory and Lenin Rooms in military 
units; Officers’ Houses and mu- 
seums of the formation’s history in 
garrisons. The author notes that 
the peculiar feature of club work 
at present is the  versalilily 
of its aims and extensive sphere 


of activities. Institutions of culture 
equipped wiih various technical 
means, such as stationary cinema- 
tographic equipment, radio broad- 
cast installations, sound recording 
machinés, large stocks of books 
and musical insirumenis, have 
wide possibilities for spreading 
agitation-propaganda and informa- 
tion work, rendering assisiance in 
self-education and mastering skills 
and conducting various mass cul- 
tural events in leisure time. . 

The role of Lenin Rooms (Lenin 
Cabins on ships), formed in all 
companies and equivalent subunits, 
is great. The name itseli, the 
author says, stresses its lofty pur- 
pose and the honourable piace it 
occupies in the entire tenor of mi- 
litary life. The USSR Revolutio- 
nary Council decision adopted in 
1924 in connection with Red Cor- 
ners being renamed Lenin Corners 
(Rooms), stated that they served 
the purpose of reminding service- 
men of the great services rendered 
by Lenin and engendering in them 
readiness to give their lives for 
the defence of the Soviet Republic. 

Lenin readings and readings on 
other socio-political’ themes, on 
materials of the 26th CPSU Con- 
gress and works of Comrade 
L. I. Brezhnev, evenings and talks 
on definite subjects and collective 
reviews of TV programmes are con- 
ducted in Lenin Rooms. Other 
forms of mass work are also 
practised — get-togethers are or- 
ganised at which urgent questions, 
closely linked with the life of the 
country and the tasks of subunits, 
are brought up. 

The author goes into detail on 
the experience of the foremost 
military collectives in studying 


“CPSU congress materials, on the 


wide use by the clubs’ councils and 
Lenin Rooms of documentary films, 
socio-political literature, photo il- 
lustrations and displays. Readers’ 
conferences, in particular on the 
subject “V. I. Lenin on the Essen- 
‘ce and Meaning of Conscious Mi- 
litary Discipline,” oral magazines, 
cinema festivals and evenings of 
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questions and answers have a good 
reputation. : 
Touching on this experience 
and analysing the forms and 
methods of cultural and education- 
al work the author stresses the ne- 
cessity of constant help rendered to 
Lenin Rooms by clubs and libra- 
ries and to clubs and libraries by 
Officers’ Houses. The central cul- 
tural and educationa. institutions— 
the Frunze Central Soviet Army 
House, the USSR Artned Forces 
Central Museum, the twice Order 
of the Red Banner Soviet Army 
Academic Song and Dance En- 
semble, the Grekov Studio of Mi- 
litary Artists, the Military Depart- 
ment of the Lenin State Library 
and the Central Army and Navy 
Library render diverse methodolo- 
gical and practical help to com- 
manders, political bodies and 
workers of cultural institutions. 
By way of patronage over Soviet 
servicemen scores of cultural, 
scientific, literary and art figu- 
res take an active part in cultural 
and educational activities. Com- 
manders and political workers give 
all-round help to collectives of 
creative intelligentsia and scien- 
tific, cultural and art institutions 
in conducting mass military work. 
Putting into life the CPSU 
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Central Committee resolution “On 
Measures to Further Develop Ama- 
teur Art Activilies” (1978) on 
the creation of necessary condi- 
tions for artistic activities in all 
clubs and institutions, extensive 
Crawing of the servicemen into 
amateur groups and artistic circles, 
regular holding of mass song, 
dance and brass band music festi- 
vities and art competitions, the com- 
manders and political bodies and 
workers of cultural institutions 
find ways to further promote all cul- 
tural and educational work. 

The pamphlet ends by examining 
some tasks in fulfilment of the 
CPSU Central Committee demand 
for further strengthening of the 
educational role of the Soviet Ar- 
med Forces. Its main important 
task consists in continuing to pro- 
mote wide propaganda and pro- 
found study of the 26th CPSU 
Congress materials. An important 
component of all the ideological ac- 
tivities and cultural and educational 
work of the Soviet Army and Navy 
is intended to contribute to the rally 
of servicemen more closely around 
the CPSU and its Lenin's Ceniral 
Committee, to heighten vigilznce, 
combat readiness and successful im- 
plementation of the socialist emula- 
tion obligations. 


“Soviet Military Review", No 4, 1982 

















IMPORTANCE OF STRONG DISCIPLINE STRESSED 


Moscow AGITATOR ARMII I FLOTA in Russian No 23, Dec 8I (signed to press 
13 Nov 81) pp 12-14 


[Article by Lt Gen N. Shevchuk, member of the Military Council and chief of the 
Political Directorate of the Southern Group of Forces: “In the Struggle for 
Firm Discipline"] 


[Text] Organization, efficiency, discipline-—-these are 
indispensable requirements both at the center and locally. 
It is precisely from this standpoint that we must structure 
the work of all party, state and economic organs.—L. I. 
Brezhnev (from his speech at the November 1981 Plenum of 
the CPSU Central Committee) 


Like all the homeland's defenders, fine men of the Southern Group of Forces 
completed the training year, the year of the 26th CPSU Congress, with an aware- 
ness of their great responsibility for further strengthening the nation's defen- 
sive strength and for the fulfillment of their patriotic and international duty. 
Personnel of the units and subunits in the Southern Group of Forces (YuGV) 
accepted as a combat order the statement made by Comrade L. I. Brezhnev about 
Soviet fighting men at the forum of the nation's communists: “The party's 
Central Committee is confident that they will continue reliably to guard the 
peaceful, creative labor of the Soviet people"! 


The increased responsibility for the fulfillment of military duty during this time 
of acute class conflict between socialism and capitalism, of aggressive intrigues 
by the imperialist and Chinese hegemonists, is inseparable from discipline, which 
is the unshakable foundation and the main factor of our combat readiness, of our 
combat strength. Concern for firm military discipline is a matter of permanent 
importance. 


Oral political agitation, an important component of ideological work, is of great 
importance in the multifaceted work performed to further strengthen discipline 

and to unite the military collectives. Based on vital communication with the men, 
it provides an opportunity with specific and clear cut facts and examples, famil- 
iar and understandable to the men, to show the successes achieved in the building 











of communism, to explain party policy, to study the moods of the masses and react 
promptly to them, to exert focused influence upon the development of competition, 
to reach each individual and to inspire the men to perform their military work 
selflessly. 


The process of perfecting oral political agitation is more apparent where politi- 
cal organs and party organizations concern themselves daily with its ideological 
substance, its purposiveness and militancy, where they study the subject matter 

of the talks and see to it that the leading personnel and every communist take an 
active part in it. This work is skillfully organized in the Guards Motorized Rifle 
Volnovakha, twice Red Banner, Order of Suvorov Regiment. 


In his daily work Guards Lieutenant Colonel A. Nikolayev, regimental commander, 
relies upon the party and Komsomol organizations and directs their work toward 

the successful fulfillment of the combat tasks and the combat and political train- 
ing plans and toward the strengthening of military discipline. 


Many members of the agitation group and oral political agitation activists fre- 
quently deliver lectures and reports, talks and political briefings on the subject 
of discipline, organize and conduct Lenin readings, evening question-and-answer 
sessions and morning meetings devoted to special subjects. Before meeting with 
the men, officers V. Balakirev, Ye. Kitayev, M. Makar and V. Vasyutik work pains- 
takingly on the material, select the essential facts, think of ways to relate the 
subject of the talk to the life and the tasks of the fighting men, and derive con- 
clusions. Structuring their work in accordance with the demands set forth at the 
26th CPSU Congress and in the decree passed by the CPSU Central Committee "On 
Further Improving Ideological, Political and Indoctrinational Work," the commu- 
nists make it imaginative, vital and interesting and try to avoid cliches and a 
standardized selection of ready-made formulas. 


There is also a great deal to be learned from the work of the agitators in this 
outstanding unit of our group of forces. Guards Senior Sergeant A. Kalinichenko, 
Guards Junior Sergeant V. Zakharchenko, Guards Private list Class 0. Kolomeychuk 
and many other activists correctly consider the individual approach to each col- 
league to be their main and most effective work method. They never ignore defi- 
ciencies in the training or even the slightest violations of discipline, and they 
react sharply to instances of relaxed vigilance. Their talks with their comrades 
are concrete and motivational: “As you fulfill your oath, try to equal the 

heroes produced by this regiment!", "Never deviate a single step from discipline!” 
and “Regulations are the law governing our lives"! 


The agitators’ work must always be at the focus of attention of commanders, polit- 
ical workers, party and Komsomol organizations. They are required constantly to 
teach the activists mass agitation practices, to assign them specific tasks, to 
instruct them, to organize an exchange of know-how, to monitor the work of their 
assistants in the indoctrination of subordinates. 


Classes are conducted at schools for agitators in an instructive manner in most 
military collectives in the group of forces. I will tell you about one such 
class recently conducted in the unit in which Major A. Rusanov serves as party 
committee secretary. 








The class began with a report by the unit political worker: “The 26th CPSU 
Congress and the Party Central Committee‘s Decree ‘On Further Improving Ideo- 
logical, Political and Indoctrinational Work’ and the Agitators* Tasks With 
Respect to Stepping Up the Mass Agitation Work." Many soldiers and sergeants 
took part in a discussion of the report. Interesting and pithy talks were pre- 
sented on the following subjects: "The Agitators’ Work with Respect to Further 
Studying the 26th CPSU Congress Materials and Explaining Them to the Fighting 
Men," “Indoctrinating the Personnel in a Spirit of Loyaity to the Military Oath 
Is An Important Area of the Agitator’s Work" and others. 


The activists shared their expertise during a seminar. Private M. Rassadin, as 
an example, told how he exerts an individual influence upon his colleagues and 
helps them to increase their political vigilance. Private A. Davydov shared his 
experience in helping the platoon commander to unite the collective. 


The activists were addressed by Major A. Pol'skiy, member of the agitation and 
propaganda group. The communist, who has a great deal of experience in propa- 
ganda work, gave several methodological suggestions to the agitators and told 
them how the platoon activist should structure his work in daily life. 


The seminar participants visited the unit museum, where there was interested dis- 
cussion about the heroic feats of frontline fighters from the regiment. That 
same day the agitators heard a lecture entitled “The 26th CPSU Congress on the 
Leninist Principles Underlying Soviet Foreign Policy." The unit :ommander then 
spoke at the seminar. He singled out for comment the work of the best activists 
and assigned tasks with respect to mobilizing the personnel for the further 
strengthening of military discipline, the improvement of organization and the 
uniting of the collectives. 


Classes in these schools for agitators are highly beneficial to the activists, but 
the classes alone are not enough, of course. It is important in good time to pro- 
vide the oral political agitation activists with the essential literature, tech- 
nical propaganda means, visual aids and reference material, disseminate their 
progressive experience, do everything possible to improve the substance of agita- 
tor's day in the units and the assemblies of regular and special propagandists, 

to include in the programs matters pertaining to the improvement of propaganda 
lecture methods. 


Experience has shown that formalism has no place in those collectives in which 
the commanders, political workers and party organizations carefully and thor- 
oughly study the qualitative aspect of mass agitation work. where the activists 
are taught to employ all of its forms and methods, where this teaching is accom- 
panied by great demandingness with respect to the organization of this work, 
where shortcomings in the work are revealed from a position of principle. We 
must do everything possible to see that such a thorough and thoughtful approach 
to the job becomes the rule in each unit, in each subunit. 


In the matter of raising the effectiveness of oral agitation in the campaign for 
discipline it would be ditficult to overstate the role of the primary party orga- 
nizations, which are expected to be real centers of day-to-day ideological and 
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political work, centers for the uniting of the army collectives and for the orga- 
nization of individual indoctrinational work. We cannot accept as normal the 
situation in which party organizations rarely study the state of mass agitation 
work, do not hear reports by the communists/members of the agitation and propa- 
ganda collectives and groups, political information officers and agitators on 
their performance of this important party assignment, do not give them specific 
assignments and do not provide them with practical assistance. 


Experience acquired in our units and subunits convincingly confirms the fact that 
a comprehensive approach to the organization of oral political agitation is an 

‘ essential condition of good effectiveness. This calls first of all for its con- 
tinuous and systematic conduct, for extending its influence to every individual, 
for ensuring unity of agitation and organizational work and for the ability to 
conduct the work in such a way that the mass agitation work is an organic, inte- 
gral part of the entire process of training and indoctrination, conforms most 
fully to the vital tasks and spiritual requirements of the servicemen and devel- 
ops the political, work and combat activeness of the broad masses of soldiers. 


Indoctrinating the personnel in a spirit of great and conscious discipline is a 
very important task, a task pertaining to all. The efforts of the propagandists, 
agitators and political information officers, of all the oral agitation activists, 
must therefore be constantly directed toward the accomplishment of this task. 


Copyright: “Agitator armii i flota”, 1981 
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ARMED FORCES 


LECTURE ON KNOWLEDGE OF ARMS AND ARMAMENTS 


Moscow AGITATOR ARMII I FLOTA in Russian No 23, Dec 81 (signed to press 
13 Nov 81) pp 18-21 


[Article* by Capt Ist Rank V. Prozdov: "In the Weapon Lies Your Strength"! 


[Text] First of all, let us give you a few everyday examples taken from the 
chronicle of the “Zapad-81" exercise for troops and naval forces. 


The radar operators‘ camps are referred to as permanent alert garrisons. Their 
main mission is always that of monitoring the air situation. This mission was 
especially complicated in the exercise. Operators Junior Sergeant E. Sheykis 
and Private E. Ovakyan detected the "enemy" target at maximum distance, however, 
and this predetermined the unit personnel’s success in repelling the air raid. 


The motorized rifle platoon commanded by Lieutenant I. Vanchasovich was forcing 
a river. As they approached the bank the combat vehicle in which the platoon 
commander was riding lost a track. While the crews of other combat infantry 
vehicles covered their comrades with fire, Lieutenant Vanchasovich and Private 
V. Shveyndorf, operator/mechanic, replaced the track in waist-deep water. The 
combat infantry vehic.e was soon rushing forward again to meet the “enemy.” 


The excellent crew of the small missile ship commanded by Captain 34 Rank V. 
Ol'shanskiy performed its assigned mission with honor. As a result of the mis- 
silemen's bold attack, the other side “lost"™ an important combat element. The 
radar operators also performed with smoothness and precision. They rapidly inter- 
cepted the “enemy.” The same was true of the engine-room specialists who kept 

the ship moving and of the missilemen who performed an accurate launching. 


The weapons and combat equipment making up the most diverse of systems were 
employed at rated capacity in the “Zapad-81" exercise. The fighting men ser- 
viced them skillfully and competently. They squeezed out of the equipment, so 
to speak, everything it was capable of giving. And this skillful mastery of the 
modern combat weapons was one of the most important conditions assuring the suc- 
cess of a large-scale exercise such as “Zapad-81." 





* It is recommended that this article be used for preparing for political 
classes on the subject "Know and Be Able to Employ the Combat Equipment 
and Weapons Entrusted to You." 
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A thorough knowledge of the weapons entrusted to one and its competent employment 
have always been the gage of a fighting man‘s preparedness to perform missions in 
the most difficult situation. We hardly need to demonstrate what great demands 
are now made of personnel in the Armed Forces at a time when scientific and tech- 
nological progress is constantly exerting an enormous influence upon all aspects 
of military affairs. This was expressed very well by Comrade L. I. Brezhnev: 
“Today's defenders of the Soviet Homeland must master the art of controlling 
intercontinental missiles and operating supersonic aircraft and nuclear-powered 
submarines, and must be experts on many other types of extremely complex weapons. 
Today we need not only men who ete simply bold, well-trained and strong and have 
an accurate eye and a firm hand, but also engineers and mathematicians acquainted 
with the secrets of electronics and sybernetics. The tasks in this area as well 
have thus become complex and important and been raised to a higher level." 


And these tasks are dictated primarily by the drastic deterioration in the inter- 
national situation today. Blinded by class hatred for socialism and the cause of 
peace, the American imperialists and their allies in the aggressive North Atlantic 
bloc have set out on a path of unrestrained arms race and direct military prepara- 
tions. While steadfastly and consistently pursuing its peace-loving foreign 
policy, the Communist Party and the Soviet Government cannot ignore the fact that 
there are aggressive forces in action in the world, which are interested in 
increasing international tensions and in the arms race, which are attempting to 
dictate their will to other peoples. The Party and the State, the 26th CPSU 
Congress stressed, have never for a single day taken their attention off the 
matter of strengthening the nation's defensive strength. This forced measure has 
been and continues to be dictated by the complicated international situation, by 
the aggressive intrigues of the imperialists and their accomplices, the Chinese 
hegemonists. Concern for the strengthening of our homeland's economic and defen- 
sive strength runs through decisions coming out of the November 1981 Plenum of the 
CPSU Central Committee and the sixth session of the USSR Supreme Soviet, 10th 
convocation. 


The Party and Government are carrying out planned development of the Soviet Armed 
Forces for purposes of providing the nation with a reliable defense and of 
promptly repelling an aggressor. In the process, special attention is given to 
those forces and facilities which to the greatest degree assure the combat 
strength of the army and navy. The organizational structure and technical pro- 
vision of the Soviet Armed Forces fully measure up to the modern demands. They 
have risen to a new and higher level in their development, and never before have 
they possessed such remarkable equipment, weapons and fighting power as they do 
today. 


The growth of mechanization and automation and the increased combat capabilities 
of modern weapons have altered the nature of military service, which is requiring 
ever increasing knowledge, energy, strong will and discipline. All this 
increases the responsibility of every fighting man with respect to studying and 
mastering the weapons and equipment and to maintaining them in a constant state 
of combat readiness. 











Beginning with their first days in the service, every soldier and sailor is 
assigned as his most important task that of conscientiously studying military 
affairs. This is stated in the military oath and in military regulations. 
Article 2 of the Internal Service Regulations of the Soviet Armed Forces, for 
example, states: "A serviceman is required... to understand perfectly and pro- 
tect the weapons, combat and other equipment entrusted to him...." 


And the path to military skill begins with a profound understanding and comprehen- 
sion of this statement. The study of the weapons and combat equipment in the 
units and on the ships is performed in strict accordance with the assigned mis- 
sions and is conducted according to the principle: From the simple to the compli- 
cated. Scheduled classes and training sessions are highly important. In these 
classes the commanders explain the makeup of the weapons, mechanisms and instru- 
ments and demonstrate techniques for their use. It is therefore important to 
grasp all of this very well and not be too lazy to reread a training aid or to 
repeat a training session until the acquired knowledge and skills are firmly 
established. It is said with good reason: “There is no ability or skill without 


thorough training!" and “Training and work lead to glory"! 


The foundation of military preparedness lies in the field, air and naval training 
of the fighting men, that is, in their acquisition of practical skills in using 
the weapons and the ability to perform under conditions approaching an actual 
combat situation to the maximum possible degree. These conditions, with a rapid- 
moving situation, long marches and deployment of the troops in combat orders, day 
and night, in all kinds of weather, with live firings, the running of tanks, 
actual bombings and other operations, temper the fighting men far better and more 
solidly, unite the subunits and teach them to interact and to maneuver better than 
any other situation. 


It is not an easy task to acquire absolute mastery of the combat equipment and 
weapons, to achieve a high degree of coordination of action. After all, a high 
level of military skill does not simply happen. There is no need to fear the 
difficulties, however. The young soldiers and sailors have reliable support in 
the form of their high level of education, which permits them successfully to 
master the most complicated of equipment. It would be appropriate at this point 
to mention the fact that 80 percent of the youth inducted into the Armed Forces 
today have a secondary or a higher education. 


Every military collective has its experienced fighting men and real masters. They 
are always willing to help-—-to give advice, to demonstrate and teach. The men 
need only not to be shy, to turn confidently to them for advice and assitance. 
After all, everyone in the collective--from the private to the commander-~-is 
interested in the overall success, and success is produced of course by the 
efforts and the skill of every individual. 


Today's soldier and sailor ordinarily performs as a member of a team, a shift, a 
group or a crew. He peiforms a common task together with the others, and his 
actions are precisely coordinated and interlinked with the actions of the other 
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specialists. This interdependency demands great attentiveness, accuracy and 
correctness of action. What was the result, for example, during the last war, 

if one of the soldiers committed a blunder while conducting fire? It was too bad, 
of course, if a rifle bullet, a round from a submachine gun or a cannon shell 
failed to hit the target. Such an error by one soldier, however, did not have a 
decisive influence upon the course of the battle. The situation is different 
today. It is enough for a single fighting man to commit a slight error or perform 
sluggishly--to launch a missile a few seconds late or to fail to start up a 
certain system—and an enemy aircraft or missile will be missed, one possibly 
carrying a nuclear charge. And the enemy will accomplish its foul deed, the con- 
sequences of which are difficult even to imagine. 


Many years of service and combat experience have confirmed the fact that the 
fighting man who has trained himself in discipline, who has accustomed himself 

to respect and fulfill the demands set forth in regulations, orders and instruc- 
tions on the servicing and employment of the equipment, achieves success more 
rapidly in the combat training. These fighting men enjoy honor and respect in 

the military collectives and receive awards from command. In the units and on 
the ships which fulfill absolutely all the steps prescribed by manuals and instruc- 
tions for servicing and caring for the combat equipment, the combat equipment and 
weapons are always in a state of readiness and there are no breakdowns or mal- 
functions in exercises. These collectives ordinarily do considerably better than 
the previously established for operation of the materiel, which saves a great deal 
of state funds. 


Like any other job, the study of the combat equipment and weapons demands ini- 
tiative, creative quest and the activation of new, unvcilized reserves. We have 
already pointed out the fact that the complex combat equipment is making height- 
ened demands of the military technical training of the fighting men, of their 
thinking ability and the scope of their knowledge. The commanders and political 
workers constantly concern themselves with improving the combat training methods 
and its quality: A large voiume of knowledge now has to be mastered in shorter 
service periods. The soldiers and sergeants, sailors and petty officers them- 
selves can do a great deal toward the accomplishment of this important task, 
however. There is some area in which each of them can apply his efforts: 
improving the training plant or becoming involved in the rationalization project. 
Classrooms outfitted with simple technical devices, as an example, are a great aid 
to the squad or platoon commander, who can at any time check to see how thor- 
oughly the trainees have mastered the material covered. 


Active participation in socialist competition is highly important for each soldier 
and sailor. It is the patriotic duty of fighting men persistently to strive to 
fulfill their accepted commitments, to achieve the high rating of expert in the 
combat and political training, of rated specialists. Actively participating in 
socialist competition the fighting man not only improves his combat skill but 
also instills in himself such remarkable qualities as comradely mutual assistance 
and aid and the ability to live for the collective interests and affairs. 
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The frontline soldiers understood very well the need constantly to perfect their 
technical know-how and to improve their military technological sophistication. 
During the Great Patriotic War Soviet fighting men had to master new weapons and 
combat equipment right on the battlefield. Im the process great importance was 
also attached to studying the enemy's weapons. Without a thorough knowledge of 
the weapons and without the ability skillfully to employ them, it would have been 
impossible to achieve victory over such a powerful and treacherous enemy as the 
German fascist army. 


The present generation of fighting men are carrying on and adding to the glorious 
tradition of the frontline fighters—that of training for battle, for victory. 

At the training fields and grounds, in the tools and the classrooms, on long ocean 
cruises and lengthy flights, army and navy fighting men are persistently master- 
ing the art cf conducting modern combat, diligently studying the weapons and 
combat equipment, honorably and conscientiously fulfilling their duty. Inspired 
by the concern demonstrated by the Party and the Government for increasing the 
strength of the Armed Forces, they are achieving new successes in their combat and 
political training and are increasing the vigilance and the combat readiness of 
the units and ships. 


Copyright: “Agitator armii i flota", 1981 
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AIR FORCES 


AIRFIELD CAMOUFLAGE DURING GREAT PATRIOTIC WAR DISCUSSED 
Moscow SOVIET MILITARY REVIEW in English No 4, Apr 82 pp 26-27 


[Article by Col Ye. Simakov: "Camouflage of Air Force Operations”"] 


(Text ] This article describes the experience of the Soviet 
Alr Force in camouflage when p for and 
conducting offensive operations in the Pat- 
riotic War (1941-45). 


HE AIR FORCE Command always atteched great 
T importance to operational camoullege, which is « 
factor in achieving surprise and misleading the 
enemy es to the time, character and scope of intended 
operations. For this purpose measures were taken to 
conceal operating airfields and organise dummy ones and 
also to guerd concentration of aviation units and forma- 
tions ageinst enemy observation. 


Different methods were used to conceal operating air- 
fields. The most common method comprised «e whole set 
of measures to cemouflege runweys, texiways, installations; 
parking areas and aircraft. Airfields were camoulleged by 
meens of false bomb-craters, ditches, gullies and strips of 
lend with the grass mown to simulate roads. Conifer bran- 
ches were used to simulete bushes. Marshy terrain simule- 
tion with the use of moss, sleg end grass was often em- 
ployed to concee! airfields. If an airfield was situated near 
@ forest, the eircralt were perked so as to be hidden by 
the trees. Smal! patches of lend cleared among bushes were 
also frequently used for parking eircralt which were ce- 
moufleged with branches. 


Motor vehicles were usually kept dispersed on the air- 
field. After servicing of the aircraft, the vehicles imme- 
distely took cover in cemoulleged perking pleces. 


To simulate « deserted airfield, which was often the 
case, the eirfield was strewn with smashed and burnt out 
vehicles, false craters and structures resembling wrecked 
buildings. in summer time hey-stecks or siooks were also 
used to cemouflege airfields. 
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H eircralt were perked on open ground (as, for instence, 
in @ steppe), they were camouileged with horizontal 
screens or with mats of straw, corn- or sunflower-stelks. 

Cemouliege discipline was also strictly observed in the 
air, especielly when returning to the home airfield. To di- 
vert the enemy reconnaissance aircraft on this part of the 
flight; .diflerent methods were used. They included flying 
over the check point of performing flying manoeuvres 
such es « circle slong the route or @ loop. Lending on 
dummy airfields wes also simulated. 

When preparing for and during offensive operations 
three methods were used to cemouflege air beses. 

The first method consisted in providing dummy air- 
fields where previously operating ones hed been located. 
For instance, during the Crimean offensive (Aprii-May 
1944) the camouflege service of the 8th Air Army simule- 
ted concentration of this formation on its former home 
airfields (southeast of Kherson) in order to conceel its 
redeployment. 

The second method consisted in concealing operating 
airfields by orgenising dummy ones in ereas of likely 
enemy flying routes. Dummy airfields were prepered un- 
observed and dummy aircrait installed during the night. 

Camoullege yielded good results if high activity wes 
skilfully simulated on dummy airfields. Thus, during the 
Belgorod-Kherkov operation (summer 1943) the 208th 
Night Bomber Regiment carried out its sorties from an 
airfield complex at Zimovnoye Naturally, the enemy sent 
reconnaissance aircralt there. To mislead the enemy seve- 
ral night operating peds and two dummy night airfields 
(in Sterikovo and Ivitsa) were orgenised within 5 km from 
the opereting eirfield. Soviet aircraft returning to their 
home airlield were usually followed by enemy reconneais- 
sence plenes. But deceived by the “high activity” on the 
dummy airfields, the enemy failed to detect where the 
Soviet sircraft landed. in the period from june § to july 17 
the enemy evietion performed numerous raids on the dum- 
my airfield in Sterikovo and not a single bomb was dropped 
on the operating airfield. 


if the enemy persistently pounded a dummy airfield con- 
tinuelly for two days, activity on it ceased and another 
dummy airfield began to function. Thanks to their alternate 
operation and a well thought-out use of the operating 
peds and also due to strict observance of camouflage rules 
the enemy failed to reduce the high combat activity of the 
Soviet night bombers. 

The third method of camoufleging eir bases was to si- 
mulate concentration of air force formations. Thus, in July 
1943, when the nezi avietion resumed its activity on the 
Kursk Bulge, the Soviet Commend decided to drew off 
pert of this force. For this purpose « dummy airfield 
complex was orgenised south of this eres, near Voroshi- 
lovgred. It included four eirfields whose functioning was 
simulated round the clock. The airfield complex wes or- 
genised quickly and unobserved. in two days it wes pro- 
vided with nearly 200 dummy aircraft, overhead screens 
and camouflage nets. Subsequently the enemy subjected 
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moullege measures were taken to conceal the airfield 
the 2nd Air Army. To ensure the safety of the 

atteck aviation (whose airfields were mostly known to 
the enemy), @ network of dummy airfields was organised 
(see Sketch). These dummies were located so as to be vi- 








enemy air raids 











x } airfields subjected to 








sible to enemy aircralt flying over the Dnieper. The trick 
was o success. After detecting these “airfields,” the enemy 
delivered air strikes at them for several weeks. As @ re- 
sult of skilful deception measures the Soviet avietion lost 
only three eircraft on the ground. 

Dummy airfields were built by camovilege crews, which 
followed the advancing forces. The dummy airlields would 
begin to function before the operating airfields were ready 
for use. If air force units were not redeployed, the for- 
ward cemoullege crews proceeded to build another dummy 
airfield 6-12 km from the previously orgenised one. When 
the situation at the front was steble, caemoullege crews 
would organise 2 of 3 dummy airfields. 

Camouflage crews were used both in the ereas where 
aviation was to deploy and on the lines of advance where 
only dummy airfields were to be built. 


When preparing for an offensive the Soviet Command 
usuelly simulated aviation concentrations in different areas. 
This helped to mislead the enemy as to the true ereas of 
aviation deployment and the direction of the main Soviet 
blow. 

Airfields intended for use were prepared in advance 
but kept unoccupied. The equipmont was kept at rear air- 
fields @ considerable distance from the front line. Dummy 
airfields were provided with « small number of dummy 
aircraft, the flights of single plenes simulating their acti- 
vity. Several days before the beginning of an offensive, 
more dummy eircralt were delivered to the dummy air- 
fields, and carelessly cemoufleged. The enemy naturally 
detected these changes. Simultaneously, sir force units 
were quickly transferred to the forward operating airfioids 
in order to fulfil combet missions set to them by ‘he 
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Commend. 


in this connection the activity of the 2nd Air Army lo- 

gisticel system during the Lvov-Sendomir operation (sum- 
mer 1944) may be of interest. At thet time this army num- 
bered more then 3,000 aircraft. One of its main tasks was 
to build enough airfields to provide concealed aviation 
dispersion. Considerable attention wes paid to « con- 
cesled redeployment and location of newly errived units 
and formations. First they were brought to reer airfields 
located at a distance of 100-150 km from the front ine. 
A dey before the Soviet offensive began, some units were 
transierred to forward airfields. 


network of dummy eirfields was 


fields. The airfields deserted as a result of cir force re- 
deployment were reequipped with dummy aircraft, motor 
vehicles and AA guns. 

All these moasures to mislead the enemy proved highly 
effective. 

A specific feature of the Soviet aviation deployment dur- 
ing the wer was its maximum dispersion on operating air- 
fields. This found its reflection in the camoullege measu- 
res taken. Camouflage methods were constently improved. 
In the initial period of the war attention was concentrated 
on preserving the materiel by thorough cemoullege and 
keeping only « limited number of aircraft on operating 
airfields. The method of covering the latter by dummy air- 
fields was widely used. Then, in the period of extensive 
offensive operations, the mein task wes to conceal avie- 
tion redeployment from the enemy by using rear air- 
fields and organising Gummy eirfield complexes. Finally, 
the effort was simed at achieving surprise by misleading 
the enemy as to the direction of the main attack. To carry 
out this tesk large aviation forces hed to be used. 

The camoullege experience geined by the Soviet Air 
Force still forms the basis for its further improvement. 


“Soviet Military Review", No 4, 1982 
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GROUND FORCES 


COMMUNICATIONS DURING EXERCISES DISCUSSED 
Moscow SOVIET MILITARY REVIEW in English No 4, Apr 82 pp 23-24 


[Article by Lt Col I. Golub: "Communications on the March"] 


(Text ] © CONTROL a battalion on a long-distance 
march, use is made as a rule of message-cer- 
rying agencies, sound and visual signals. 

This ensures secrecy of movement. 

Radio communication facilities should be always 
ready to receive and transmit informe! on. Com- 
munication with the senior commander, his depu- 
ties and the headquarters is organised via the 
corresponding nets, and also through the com- 
mandant’s radio net established by the higher HO 
along the route of movement. inside the battalion 
two VHF radio nets are set up; the first to switch 
into these nets are the radios of the battalion com- 
mander and of the commanders of motorised in- 
fantry companies, the mortar battery and attach- 
ed subunits. Then the radios of the deputy com- 
mander for technical service and of all the ar- 
moured personnel carriers are switched in. Subu- 
nits, except for logistics, have their own VHF ra- 
dio nets. 

Communications on the march should be orge- 
nised with regard for the mission to be accom- 
plished by the motorised infantry battalion during 
the march and take into account conditions in 
which it will be performed. It is advisable to con- 
sider the organisation and maintenance of com- 
munication on the march by stages: at the begin- 
ning of movement, at day (night) rest places and 
on the last stage. 


if the battalion is moving at a great distance 
from the area of forthcoming actions, wire com- 
munication on the march is organised by means 
and forces of the higher headquarters. Usually it 
is installed up to the start point, and sometimes 
even the traffic control points. Instructions and re- 
ports are delivered during this time by message- 
carrying agencies (APCs, messengers). Coopera- 
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tion and warning signals are given, both during 
movement and at halts, by means of flags, lights 
and the like. 

if communication is organised in this manner, 
the control problems are solved as follows. To 
ensure secrecy, the passage of control points by 
the battalion is reported to the higher headquar- 
ters over a field cable line laid to the start point. 
Should it fail, information is transmitted via the 
commandant’s net. 

Besides, other data transmission methods are 
used. For instance, on passing the start point or 
@ control point the battalion commander may 
leave a written report containing the subunit de- 
signation, time of passage and condition of the 
column. The officer of the traffic control post trans- 
mits this report to the higher HQ using signal 
means which ensure maximum communication se- 
curity. 

In some cases traffic control officers identify 
the column themselves by the numbers and con- 
ventional signs on the vehicles and transmit the 
required data to destination. Sometimes the exe- 
cutive officer or the battalion commander perso- 
nally reports the necessary information on the co- 
lumn movement from the control post. A less com- 
mon practice is for the battalion commander's ra- 
dio, when approaching the contro! post, to switch 
into the commandant's net to transmit a prearran- 


ged signal. 
The senior commander or the higher headquar- 
ters receive information either thr the com- 


mandaent’s net or directly ‘rom traffic control 
posts. Control and warning signals, orders and 
instructions are in turn transmitted to the battalion 
vie the senior commander's radio net using the 
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commendaent’s service agencies or are delivered 
by messengers. 

During movement only radio sets of subunit 
commanders and of the technical trail chief are 
allowed to switch (in stand-by mode) info the 
battalion commander's radio net. To avoid pre- 
‘mature discharge of storage batteries of armour- 
ed personne! carriers, their radio sets are switch- 
ed off at halts and portable radios are used for 
communication. 

To achieve maximum secrecy, the number of 
transmitters is reduced to a minimum. Thus to 
warn subunits of an enemy air attack the second 
net is used. All the messages are transmitied in 
the form of prearranged signals, often without 
using call signs. Only the radios of the battalion 
commander and of the reconnaissance patrol com- 
mander are allowed to transmit. 


At rest pleces the communications service en- 
sures transmission of information on the time of 
arrival and the condition of the column to the 
higher , and information exchange 
within the battalion. For this purpose duty radios 
are detailed at the command post, operating in 
the net of the senior commander and in one of 
the battalion nets. 


At rest places wire communication is establish- 
ed from the battalion commander and the HO to 
the motorised infantry companies, the mortar bat- 
tery and attached subunits. To save cable and re- 
duce the time required for its laying and reco- 
very, communication with several subscribers may 
be carried out through one line. Sometimes this 
line is laid to the security outposts. 


At this stage messege-carrying agencies (e. g 
APCs detailed by the battalion executive officer) 


are also used for control purposes. They shuttle 
between assigned points or on a circular route. If 
subunits are located ? far fromm one another, they 
send foot mes 

On the last stage of the march, when approach- 
ing the battle area, the route formation should be 
reorganised taking into consideration a possible 
meeting with the enemy. The attached tanks and 
artillery are distributed throughout the column. 
To ensure control of all elements of the combat. 
formation upon initietion of the meeting engege- 
ment, radios of artillery and engineer subunit com- 
maenders are switched into the battalion commen- 
der's net. An independent net is established for 
tanks. 

Communicetion with the edvance party, which 
usually consists of a reinforced motorised infantry 
company, is maintained through the redio net of 
the battalion commander. At this stage radio com- 
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operating subunits i 
infantry battalion, for example, will have to main- 
tain communication with its neighbours, second 


i 


radio. 

in all cases a method of mutual switching into 
the radio net is mainly used. How quickly commu- 
nication will be established depends on the rea- 
diness of the available means for operation on 
several frequencies. As soon as the personne! dis- 
mount, the commenders switch over to portable 
radios. 


We have discussed various types of communi- 
cation used in a motorised infantry battalion for 
control purposes on a long-distance march. As on 
the march the operation of radio for transmission 
must be reduced to a minimum, signalmen must 
strictly observe radio silence and commanders 
should be abie to control their subunits using mes- 


sengers and signals only. 


“Soviet Military Review", No 4, 1982 
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AIR DEFENSE FORCES 


INTERVIEW WITH MAJ GEN N. SECHKIN ON RAUVAR PERSONNEL TRAINING 
Moscow SOVIET MILITARY REVIEW in English No 4, Apr 82 pp 18-20 


{Interview with Maj Gen N. Sechkin, chief of staff of the Radar Troops of the 
Air Defense Forces, under the rubric “April 1ll--Air Defense Forces Day”: 
“Combat Training Standard of Radio-Radar Troops") 


(Text ] The Soviet Union's air frontiers stretch over 

60,000 kilometres. In any westher, by day and by 
night, servicemen of the Alr Defence Forces per- 
form combat alert duty. This service is difficult end 
strenuous and fhe responsibility of every privete, 
sergeant, officer and general is very great. They 
are meeting thelr professional holidey — Dey of 
the Alr Defence Forces — with excellent results in 
combat training and political education. 
Our editorial office requested Major-General 
M. Sechkin, Chief of Steff of the Raedio-Redar 
Troops of the Air Defence Forces, to answer some 
questions. 


The Alr Defence Forces belong to one of the 
most complicated and technically most equipped 
services in the Soviet Armed Forces. Whet 

role do the Redio-Redar Troops play! 


it is known that these troops are the first to de- 
tect enemy air attack weapons. The effective use 
of antieircraft missiles and fighter interceptors de- 
pends on the distance at which the men will be 
able to determine the tergets’ cheracteristics and 
with what precision, and on their ability to fore- 
see the likely actions of the opposing side end to 
supply exheustive redar information. Therefore, 
commanders, staffs and political bodies of the Re- 
dio-Rader Troops constantly see to it that the per- 
sonnel perform their service vigilently end ere 
ready for competent end energetic ections in eny 
tectical situation. 

Most importent in this connection is reder 
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assessing the positions from ‘the point of view of 


capabilities. 

The radar being « crew weapon, the final re- 
sult depends on skilful and prompt actions by 
each serviceman, and team-work of the = shift, 
crew and the whole subunit. These qualities ene- 
ble radar operators, rediotelegraph ope-ators and 
other specialists of the Radio-Rader Troops to 
carry out the assigned missions successfully during 
combat alert duties and tactical exercises. Their 
high proficiency helps them to define exactly the 
calculated time of the tergets’ entrance into the 
reader detection zone at maximum range, to bring 
the equipment into action in time, to search for a 
probable enemy's air atteck weapons, and sup- 
ply information to combat subunits. 


Abundant supply of equipment is one of the 
constituents of the combat potential. What de- 
mands are made in this connection on service- 
men's training! 

One such requirement is deep knowledge of 
the equipment and its maintenance in constant 
co. bat readiness. Even an experienced operator 
will fail to carry out an assigned mission if the 
equipment is maladjusted and shows a perfor- 
mance below its capabilities. Knowledge of the 
equipment's potentialities goes e long way to im- 
prove specialists’ tecticel maturity end combat 
proficiency. 

An experienced operator knows, for instance, 
thet a sudden dimming of terget blips is « result of 
a sharp change in the flight altitude of the air at- 
tack weapons. The evolutions of the blip on the 
screen help him to disclose the composition of 
the target in good time, foresee its heading and 
altitude manoeuvres, etc. The operator must also 
be familiar with the eccidents of the terrain, the 
combet capabilities of different types of aircraft 
and their tactics, and so on. 
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Detection of low-altitude targets af super-long 
ranges and tracking them is an important moment 
in the operators’ activity. 

Another compliceted tesk is to determine the 
exact height of low-sltitude targets. in the event 
of @ multiple target, in particuler, the difficulty 
consists in that the operstor does not know what 


teach them various “secrets” of work to develop 
firm skills. This is @ very compliceted and time- 
c ess, and there are many reasons 
for that. For exemple, when the operator has fo 
present data on the target it is very difficult for 
him fo follow its movement, for he is obliged to 
shift his attention to other tergets. He makes each 
report on one and the same target after it has al- 


ready covered a certain distence. During this time 
its parameters and the nature of its actions are |i- 
kely to change. 

These and other factors hard to explain tell on 
the final results of deta processing, on identifice- 
tion of targets’ routes, determination of terget 
characteristics, etc. Therefore, commanders and 
reder chiefs orgenise special training. Systematic 
training is the most important condition for de- 
veloping reder crews’ team-work so thet they cen 
cerry out combat missions in any air or ground si- 
tuetion. 

To improve servicemen’s combat training stan- 
dards end to turn out high class specislisis « 
sound training base has been set up in companies 
and battalions of the Soviet Redio-Redar Troops. 
It includes the most up-to-dete highly effective 
redio-electronic equipment. An important role in 
perfecting reder operators’ practical skills is pley- 
ed by simulation equipment, which allows situe- 
tions closely approximating real combat to be 
created on the indicator screens. That is why ac- 
quiring firm skills in handling simulators and trai- 
ners is of primordial significence for the men’s 
training. 

To intensify the process of reder operators’ ins- 
truction, the workplaces of the main specialists 
are provided with remote indicators. The person- 
nel's actions are registered by tape recorders and 
cameras. The decoding of these materials and 
analysis of the servicemen’s actions to meet the 
requirements of combat training stenderds are 
performed sutomaticelly. All these measures 
enhance the effectiveness of combat training. 


Recently battle control algorithms heve been 
extensively used for officers’ and praporshchiks’ 
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training. This trend will be developed in every 
possible wey, for experience has shown thet dif- 
ferent subunit commanders end reader chiefs ect 
differently in the same tactical situation until they 
heve assimilated the optimal sequence of actions 
in carrying out the assigned mission. This sequ- 
ence forms the basis of algorithms which improve 
the quality of work and reduce the period of com- 
bat training. 

Team-work and efficiency, however, are not 
only a result of specialists’ profound k 
of the equipment and methods of countering 


jem- 
_™Ming or their understanding of the combat mis- 


sion; they also presuppose the ability to make a 
timely and correct assessment of the enemy. This 
assessment should be specified cleerly; in parti- 
culer, it should contain precise information on 
the forces and combat formation of the expected 
enemy. Redar chiefs and operators must know 
precisely in what part of the radar visibility zone 
the targets are most likely to manoeuvre, and also 
the probability of jamming, its type and intensity. 
This is indispensable in order to take timely coun- 
termeasures. In short, rader operator must be able 
to forecast the tactics of the opposing side. 

The Air Defenc2 Forces are in constant combat 
readiness, which. is largely cue to combat asiert 
duty. Could you please say a few words about 
this! 


Combat alert duty is equivalent to performing a 
combat mission. Servicemen of the Air Defence 
Forces entering on duty are entrusted with the 
most up-to-date and formideble weapon — anti- 
aircraft missiles, supersonic fighter interceptors, 
radar equipment end automatic control systems. 

The servicemen on duty must be ready to ful- 
fil at a moment's notice their specific task and the 
mission as e whole irrespective of the situation. A 
strict procedure of preparing for and assuming 
combat alert duty has been established in the Air 
Defence Forces of the USSR. Subunits are allowed 
performing a tour of duty only after the person- 
nel's training standard and their readiness to carry 
ouf such a responsible task have been checked 
and after they have received the necessary wea- 
pons and equipment. A subunit assumes combat 
alert duty on the commander's order: “Enter on 
duty to guerd the air frontiers of our Mother- 
land — the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics.” 
Assuming combat alert duty begins with the fol- 
lowing ceremonious ritual. With combat crews 
lined up in perfect formation, the unit colours are 
presented. This is followed by a solemn march, 
after which the servicemen proceed to their action 
stations. Strict compliance with the ritual instils 
in the men deep patriotic sentiments, pride at 
being part o the Air Defence Forces, and high 
personal responsibility for protecting our Mo- 
therland’s air frontiers. 


"Soviet Military Review", No 4, 1982 
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AIR DEFENSE FORCES 


READERS’ QUESTIONS ON ANTI-AIRCRAFT ARTILLERY ANSWERED 


Moscow SOVIET MILITARY REVIEW in English No 4, Apr 82 p 25 


(Unattributed article under the rubric "Modern Battle: 


"AA Artillery Fire Positions"] 


(Text ] 


In books and in practice one of- 
ten comes across such terms con- 
cerning the use of AA weapons as 
primary, alternate, temporary and 
dummy positions. What is the pur- 
pose and role of these positions in 
combat activity of the AA weapons! 

To fight the air enemy AA sub- 
urits take up fire positions from 
which they carry out their main 
combat missions. For exemple, in 
order to cover a Mts Inf Bn on the 
line of launching an attack, an 
AA battery repulses attacks of 
enemy planes and combat helicop- 
ters, not allowing the enemy to de- 
liver blows at the AA subunits or 
carry out air reconnaissance. Such « 
position is the main one. 

Modern combat demands high 
activity, menoeuvrability end rapid 
actions of AA weapons. Therefore, 
a stationary, slow activity on the 
pert of AA subunits today is ined- 
missible and outdeted. The reason 
for this is not only thet the covered 
troops are carrying out highly me- 


noeuvrable combat actions and the 


AA weapons must constently be in 
combet formations bul also that the 
enemy strives to destroy the AA sub- 
units in the first plece. Therefore, 
the AA subunits should frequently 
chenge their positions, manoeuvre 
and mislead the enemy a: to their 
location. At the seme time they must 
cerry out their main mission — to 
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cover the forces. firing at the air 
enemy and preventing his air at- 
tacks. 

Proceeding from this, AA sub- 
units, besides primary fire posi- 
tions are assigned other fire posi- 
tions such as: alternate, temporary 
and, sometimes even dummy posi- 
tions. 


Alternate fire positions are al- 
weys chosen simultaneously with 
primary positions. They ere des- 
tined to be teken up in case of 
forced and sometimes @ prearrang- 
ed abandoning of the latter. If, for 
example, the enemy opens up in- 
tensive fire at the main fire posi- 
tion with the aim of destroying the 
battery, the latter tekes up an al- 
ternate fire position. 

Prearranged ebaendonment of fire 
positions is often dictated by « 
frequently changing situation in 
which AA subunits’ fire from an al- 
ternate position would be more 
effective than from the main one. 

The move to an alternate fire po- 
sition in any case is allowed only 
with permission of the senior com- 
mander or in aeccordence with pre- 
viously received instructions. 

Temporary fire positions, a: « 
rule in @ defensive battle, are in- 
tended for carrying out seperate 
fire missions during « short time. 
The purpose of actions from these 
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positions is to transier the fire zone 
to the approaches to the protected 
troops, to increase the covered 
eree by « frequent change of tem- 
porary fire positions after each fir- 
ing (roving AA subunits) and also 
to mislead the enemy as to the true 
position of @ group of AA weapons. 
Although each of the positions 
listed has its own purpose, the re- 
quirements in their choice are the 
seme. A position must secure @ con- 
venient position of guns, orgenise- 
tion of the terrain with engineer 
works and camoullege, all-round 
fire, location behind nature! antitank 


_ @bstecles of behind all-erms sub- 


units provided with antitenk wee- 
pons. From these positions there 
must be good observation of the 
selected reler.ace points and the 
positions must have convenient ac- 
cess roads securing rapid occu- 
pation and evecue.. on. 

Dummy fire positions are orge- 
nised to mislead the enemy as fo 
the true location of « lire position. 
Their organisation and camouflege 
ere carried out in such « way thet 
revealing features are noticeable. 
Dummy positions not only divert 
enemy attenfion from a true posi- 
tion but force him to meke mistakes, 
and (in case of an error), require 
a considerable expenditure of his 
men and equipment. Such was fre- 
quently the case during the loca! 
wars in indo-Chine and in the 
Middle East. perticulerly in ine 
struggle of the Vietnamese patricts 
ageinst =the American aggretsors. 
When the enemy hed detected the 
main fire position, the Vietnamese 
AA men moved to an alternate one, 
orgenising the ebendoned position 
as @ dummy one. The enemy deli- 
vered « powerful blow at the dummy 
position and, redeploying, returned 
but ran into effective surprise fire 
of the petriots end susteined heavy 
losses. 


“Soviet Military Review", No 4, 1982 
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AIR DEFENSE FORCES 





RADAR TRACKING EXERCISE DESCRIBED 
Moscow KRASNAYA ZVEZDA in Russian 2 Feb 82 p 2 
[Article by Lt Col A. Nemets: "And Again Outstanding") 


[Text] Screened by active jamming, the “enemy” aircraft swooped down on the 
target planned for the attack. The lead targets entered the zone of the 
surface-to-air missile [SAM] battalion at different altitudes. Battalion 
commander Lt Col A. Kalashnikov gave the command for opening fire at that very 
second. The first target was picked up for tracking precisely and condition- 
ally brought under fire. The specialists also acted confidently in "destroy- 
ing" the following targets. 


A break appeared in the combat work but it was brief. Officer Kalashnikov 
realized that the "enemy" had managed to reconnoiter the battalion location 
and unquestionably would try to deliver a strike against it. Therefore he 
decided to change the position. 


"Close down the equipment!" came the command. 


Officers, warrant officers, privates and NCO's began clcsing down the missile 
system. Every second counted and everyone realized well that future success 
largely was being decided right now. 


Then the battalion was on the march. It began to get dark and the road became 
barely discernible, but privates Ya. Tukleris, V. Nadtochiy and the other 
driver-mechanics of the combat vehicles were composed and attentive. The sub- 
unit arrived at its destination by the designated time. 


Occupying the deployment area from the move, the missilemen began to prepare 
the equipment for action. The subordinates of surveillance radar chief Sr Lt 
S. Maksimov and launcher commander Lt A. Shakirov functioned with particular 
initiative and bettered the established norm. This was very apropos as tar- 
gets appeared in the zone of radar coverage before it was assumed they would. 
Hardly had the surveillance radar antenna made a revolution when a pale blip 
flashed near the very edge of the screen. Data went to Lt Col Kalashnikov 
without delay. An experienced specialist and repeated participant of opera- 
tional training firings at the range, he estimated the situation rapidly and 
accurately. 
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“Pick up target for tracking!" 


At this command the operators joined in the combat work. As always the target 
was locked on and tracking begun in a minimum time period. 


The battalion operator crew is the best in the unit. For three years it has 
not given up leadership in socialist competition and has held the title of 
outstanding. During the latest operational training firings at the range the 
missilemen had to fire against a high-speed radio-controlled target. They hit 
it accurately, thus putting down one more victory to the subunit's combat 
record. 


Enriched by the range experience, the missilemen perfected their professional 
expertise with even greater diligence. The crew's socialist pledges made in 
honor of the 60th anniversary of the USSR's foundation contains the following 
words: “Accomplish all operational training missions with high quality and hit 
targets with the first missile in field firings." To keep their word the 
operators take advantage of every opportunity for drills and practice their 
actions until they are automatic. There never has been an instance where they 
have made a mistake or let down the subunit in tactical problems or exercises. 
And today privates S. Pinchuk, S. Purgin and their comrades perform their mis- 
sions with teamwork and high quality. 


Soon comes the turn of the launcher specialists to act. They also did not let 
the cthers down. The missile strike was accurate. 


The targets were "destroyed" at the far line, but the test did not end with 

this for battalion personnel. The air “enemy” made one more attempt to pene- 

trate to the defended installation. He appeared from a direction from which 

there was apparently no basis to expect him, but even this tactical move, cal- 

culated for surprise, was not crowned with success. The missilemen were vigi- 
t..f 


lant and managed to disrupt the air "enemy's" plan promptly. 


The personnel left the position in a good mood. They had passed one more 
difficult test. And again they had earned the high grade of "outstanding." 
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AIR DEFENSE FORCES 


MISSILE GUIDANCE EXERCISE DISCUSSED 
Moscow KRASNAYA ZVEZDA in Russian 11 Feb 82 p 2 
[Article by Lt Col N. Shishkin: “Missile Guidance Specialist"] 


[Text] The finale of operational training firings came in a routine, laconic 
report: “Target destroyed!" But the intense work of many specialists was 
required in order for the traces of the high-speed radio-controlled target and 
the missile to intersect somewhere high in the sky. 


Missile equipment is recognized as a crew-served weapon. Its effectiveness 
depends on everyone. Nevertheless, among the many specialists comprising the 
missile system's combat team, the missile guidance officer is given an espe- 
cially responsible role. It is his actions which crown the entire collec- 
tive's efforts. 


Capt Aleksandr Andreyevich Nol'd is a missile guidance officer by calling. He 
fully has everything required for this complex military specialty: vast knowl- 
edge, expertise, a strong will, self-control, and the ability not to lose 
presence of mind in a critical situation. 


The path to proficiency as a missile guidance officer was not easy or quick. 
Nol'd completed military school as a specialist in launcher equipment. He 
requested the North when assignments were being made. His very first inde- 
pendent steps attracted the attention of the subunit commander. He knew his 
job, was persistent and was industrious. Soon a trip to the range was at 
hand, but then the technician of one of the systems got sick. Who was to 
replace him? The commander rested his choice on Lt Nol'd. He believed that 
the young officer would be able to prepare both the people and the equipment 
for the upcoming test in the time remaining and he was not wrong. 


After the return from the range the battalion commander invited Nol'd in to 
see him. 


"We soon will have a vacant position of missile guidance officer. We are 
nominating you," he said. "You have the necessary requirements but you will 
have to work a great deal, a very great deal." 


From early childhood Aleksandr Nol'd had learned the truth that work is the 
chief element in a person's life. One has to give his all to work without 
reservation. And he also was accustomed to take a responsible attitude toward 
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everything. J£ the interests of the matter require it, his own desires had to 
be moved to the background. That is what he was taught by his father, a log- 
ging foreman. He taught by example, by his own attitude toward work. 


Aleksandr Nol'd was 14 years old when his father died. It was difficult to 
live as the family was large. His older brother Nikolay entered military 
school and all male concerns at home fellon Aleksandr's shoulders. He had to 
help his mother and think about the younger children. During vacation he 
worked in the forest industry and would bustle about the forestry in the eve- 
nings. 


The difficult childhood tempered his character. This came in very handy in 
military school, which he entered after completing secondary school. 


..-The subunit commander's proposal to master the specialty of missile guid- 
ance officer was perceived by Nol'd as trust. He learned everything to the 
fine points. He never allowed a light attitude toward any job--that was one 
of the facets of his character. 


Some time later the lieutenant reported to the commander: "I'm ready to take 
the test for authorization for independent work." An authoritative commission 
was assembled. It checked the officer's training in all parameters, as they 
say: theory, practical actions, the ability to analyze situations which arise 
suddenly and to make decisions... All commission members arrived at a unani- 
mous conclusion: He was ready for independent work. 


Later came drills, tactical exercises and range firings. Each time the mis- 
sile guidance officer's actions received the same grade--"outstanding." 


Once the commander said of Nol'd: 
“He is a specialist of a high class." 


I believe there is not a grain of exaggeration in this opinion. I have had 
more than one occasion to observe the officer's actions under very difficult 
conditions. I don't recall an instance where he was betrayed by confidence 
and self-control or where certain circumstances forced him to make a mistake. 
This is real expertise. It was manifested especially vividly during the 
latest range firings. It happened as follows. 


An unprecedented downpour and thunderstorm began just before the missile 
launches. Cables were flooded. The water made its way to the huts in a 
matter of minutes. And then in addition the range instructors began to 
introduce malfunctions to the gear for training purposes. 


In short, the people were in for it but they did not let anyone down. The 
example of Capt Noi'd was greatly felt here. Imperturbable and calm, he con- 
fidently directed the team of operators. 


The target had a small reflective surface and was picked up by the operators 
immediately after its take-off. After climbing it went into a steep dive, 
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simultaneously changing its course heading. It is extremely difficult to 
track such a target. The high angular speed of its movement has an effect. 
The operators had difficulty keeping it in the crosshairs of the sights. 


The target came closer and closer. The launch was at hand. The equipment was 
switched to the automatic tracking mode to ensure maximum accuracy of guid- 
ance. But what was this? The blip on the screen began to fade and might dis- 
appear at any moment. There no longer was time to switch to another mode and 
reacquire the target. There was one solution: Launch immediately. Without 
awaiting a command the missile guidance officer pressed the button. 


Later when the target had been destroyed this situation was analyzed more than 
once or twice and the conclusion was that Capt Nol'd had found the only cor- 
rect decision. He was not afraid to assume the full measure of responsibility 
for its consequences. This is also a part of Capt Aleksandr Nol'd's character 
as a party member and master of missile fire. 
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AIR DEFENSE FORCES 


NIGHT TRAINING EXERCISE DESCRIBED 
Moscow KRASNAYA ZVEZDA in Russian 12 Feb 82 p 1 


[Article by KRASNAYA ZVEZDA correspondent Lt Col V. Shchekotov, Red Banner 
Ural Military District: “Effectiveness and Quality are Paramount: At Night by 
Daytime Norms™] 


[Text] The column of vehicles wound its way for a long while in the darkness 
among the birch groves and finally halted in one of them. The snowstorm seem- 
ingly let up here, with only the wind heard in the treetops and a fine, biting 
snow falling without ceasing. The battalion commander pointed out the loca- 
tions of activities to the subunits and updated the operational training mis- 
sion. After dispersing rapidly the missilemen began work. 


Appearing first at one and then another training station, the battalion 
commander monitored his subordinates’ actions, assessed results of norm ful- 
fillment and compared the combat schooling of competing batteries. Later he 
named the winners when he summarized results. This was done at the end of 
every phase of the practice. 


All personnel worked with diligence and initiative. Best results in the 
first phase were achieved by personnel of the launcher battery commanded by 
Capt N. Gurin. This subunit was first to occupy the firing position and 
report readiness for a launch, confirming in fact its ability to act at night 
under daytime norms. 


Engines of the combat vehicles again began to strain and signals of running 
lights lit up in the snowstorm. In a little while the column entered an area 
of magnetic anomaly. Here is where the missilemen were given a new order to 
occupy firing positions. Col L. Karapetyan, deputy district commander for 
missile troops and artillery who was present at the practice, made the situa- 
tion even more complex by giving the following narrative: "The artillery gyro- 
compass has gone out in the first launcher battery." 


Deploying from the march at an unprepared position always is a difficult 
matter. But now it required the missilemen to have special precision, accu- 
racy, teamwork, mutual understanding and the coordination of all specialists. 


Capt Gurin is a first class specialist, but even he had great difficulty find- 
ing the correct decision in the situation at hand. After consulting with the 
battalion chief of staff, he reported to the senior commander that there was 
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one solution in this situation--to transmit the bearing to aiming point to the 
combat vehicles from the artillery gyrocompass of the adjacent launcher 
battery. Instructions immediately followed and right after that an exchange 
of appropriate information. The battery performed the mission successfully. 


Resourcefulness and initiative also were shown by officers of the first 
launcher battery in the expedient method they proposed for monitoring the lay- 
ing of the combat vehicles. Two luminous aiming points (of different colors) 
are put out at the position at night. The layers refer to these points and 
report computed data for both points as well. The battery commander compares 
data received from the layers with those he calculated himself and thus deter- 
mines laying accuracy. This practically precludes mistakes and simplifies to 
a maximum the work of monitoring the precision with which the operation is 
performed. 


In summing up the night problem, Col Karapetyan noted the high professional 
training of the officers and all battalion personnel, and their ability to 
keep from getting confused in a difficult situation, to make the most expe- 
dient decisions and to act at night under daytime norms. 


Officers of the launcher battery commanded by Capt Gurin attained greatest 
success in competition. All of them are specialists of a high class and they 


work long and productively to improve their professional expertise and that of 
their subordinates. 


An individual approach to people is correctly regarded here as the basis of 
success. The following example is indicative. When the battery received new 
replacements last time Capt Gurin studied each person's capabilities and 
capacities and fixed his attention on a young soldier, Pvt I. Korostylev. He 

saw in him the qualities needed by a computer operator: He was attentive and wnder- 
stood mathematics well. The officer chatted with the private, told him about 

the features of the specialty and showed him the sequence in performing ele- 

ments of combat work. He emphasized that success of the entire team of 

launcher personnel depends largely on the computer's actions. Korostylev was 
eaver: “I wish to become a computer Operator. 


The battery commander kept a constant eye on the private and gave him special 
assignments. Experienced computer operator Sgt A. Shekhovtsev shared his experience 
with Korostylev. In a half-year the young soldier took the test for third 

class, then for second class. 


The battery commander encouraged his subordinate's zeal and helped him improve 
in the theory and practice of combat work. Then toward the end of his first 
year of service Korostylev not only became a first class specialist, but also 
drew up his own data computation table for a missile launch. The table per- 
mits a considerable saving of time in the computer's work and at the same time 
increases the accuracy of calculations. Now other computers operators are 
studying Pfc Korostylev's experience. 


The experience of the best specialists and soldiers who distinguished them- 
selves in problems always is studied and generalized in the subunit while it 
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is still fresh. And so this time as well, on their return from the range 
battalion party activists Capt N. Alifanov, Maj A. Vasil'yev and others 
arranged for an exchange of experience of those who distinguished themselves 
in the night practice. Captains N. Gurin and V. Levin, Sr WO D. Vasilyev and 
Pfc I. Korostylev spoke to their colleagues. They told how they take account 
of the features of working under conditions of limited visibility and how they 
work on themselves to keep within daytime norms at night. 


The missile battalion made high pledges in honor of the 60th anniversary of 
the USSR's foundation. The personnel are full of resolve to fulfill them and 
raise the subunit's combat readiness even higher. 
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NAVAL FORCES 


SURFACE VESSEL COMBAT TRAINING DISCUSSED 
Moscow SOVIET MILITARY REVIEW in English No 4, Apr 82 pp 21-22 


[Article by Eng Capt lst Rank M. Tsiporukha, under the rubric “Combat Train- 
ing”: “Combat Exercises on a Ship"] 





[Text } 


Eech combat exercise on «@ ship 
imitates to a certain degree «a de- 
finite stege of « modern naval ac- 
tion. In the course of such exerci- 
ses commanders’ and complements 
proficiency is improved and skills 
in using weapons and equipment 
in conditions closely approximating 
real combet are acquired. There- 
fore, such exercises in *.e Soviet 
Navy are rightly called the highest 
form of sailors’ combet training. 

Depending on the purpose, com- 
bet exercises on « ship ere divided 
into preparatory, test, contro! and 
competitive exercises. The first are 
aimed a preparing ships’ comple- 
ments for fulfilling test exercises, the 
ship's commander being generally 
in charge. The complements work 
up such questions as preparatory 
gun firing, ships’ sailing with «a list 
or trim, righting of ships, running 
with the rudder jammed or with 
only one main engine functioning, 
receiving and preparing mines for 
laying, ete. 

The degree of the ship's prepe- 
redness for carrying out specific 
missions is judged by ‘est exercises, 
which ere generally directed by the 
formation commender or his. deputy, 
and complete the seperate stages of 
complements training. Therefore, 
trey ere « real test of the person- 
nels combet maturity. In the course 
of these exercises the men perform 
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test gun and torpedo firing, lay and 
sweep mines, solve such compli- 
cated and importent tasks as sear- 
ching for and attacking @ subme- 
rine singly, @ surface ship fighting 
enemy ships, etc. 

Control combet exercises are 
organised by the order of superior 
chiefs or inspectors to check ships’ 
combat readiness. 

And, finally, competitive exerci- 
ses are carried out for the purpose 
of revealing the most combat-ready 
ships and the winners in socialist 
emulation for achieving the best 
results in studies, and also for sti- 
mulating the men's striving to im- 
prove the quelity of combat trein- 
ing. As during the previous exerci- 
ses, ships perform firing, search 
for and attack of submarines, mine 
laying end other combat missions. 
The best ships, determined from 
the results of firing and attacks, ere 
awarded prizes of the Commander- 
in-Chief of the Soviet Navy. 

As we see, combet exercises on 
ships proceed with the use of wee- 
pons and with combet menoeuvring 
egeinst an instructive teciice!l beck- 
ground with obligetory cesignation 
of “enemy” actions. It is natural, of 
course, thet combat exercises with 
the ectuel use of weapons require 
@ most thorough preperation, with 
commanders concentrating their 
attention on working up coopere- 











hen between the ship's main contro! 
room end the command posts of all 
Sepertments. 

While preparing for such en exer- 
cise, the commander of « destroyer 
worked out the assignment, dis- 
cussed the plen for fulfilling it with 
the executive officer and depert- 
ment commanders, checked the pre- 
liminary ceiculetions and eppointed 
umpires. 

Before the beginning of the 
exercise he briefed the ship's offi- 
cers, elucidsted the purpose of 
the exercise end ordered thet each 
seamen, starshine and mitchmen be 
explained his perticuler tesk. The 
personne! were to practise methods 
of controlling « dameged ship with 
the use of the equipment designed 
for the purpose. Equelly importent 
wes to determine the feasibility of 
using the ship's weepons and equip- 
ment in conditions of considerable 
list. 

For exemple, firing the major <e- 
libre gun at « preset rete with the 
porme! trim of the ship end with 
@ constent list to one side are 
quite difierent things. in the letter 
conditions both the ship's equip- 


ment and the crews’ ections were 
to be tested. 

During the briefing the comman- 
Ger reminded the men of the neces- 
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beger end counterflooding of com- 


Then the commanders of depert- 
ments and chiefs of services held 
@ detailed critique with their sub- 


The destroyers complement elso 
prepered for and carried out com- 
bet exercises to work up sailing 
with @ demeged or jammed rudder 
and controlling the ship by means 
of the main engines. It is note- 
worthy thet the commander hed 
himself studied most thoroughly 
the specifics of operetion of the 
entire mechinery ensuring the ship's 
wey and manoeuvre, which enabled 
him to get to the very bottom of 
the complements actions. Jointly 
with the commander of the engi- 
neering department he supervised 
the preperetions of duty wetches 
who were to cerry out the mein 
contro! room's orders to chenge the 
rpm of the propeliers. 

During training cruises watches 
and boiler room crews constently 
worked up their actions at quick 
changes of eheed running or during 
reversing. Competentiy combining 
theoretice! knowledge with precti- 
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list reached four degrees, end trim 
by the stern was @ whole four met- 
res. But in spite of all this the 
complement spered no peins to en- 
sure the ship's survivability. 

Going at slow speed with only 
two turbines operating, the ship 
reached Tuepsy defying the stormy 
see. Alter th< repeirs in Poti it set 
out on @ combet cruise egein in 
the autumn of 1942. This would not 
heave been possible, of course, with- 
out the complements excellent 
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NAVAL FORCES 


NAVAL TRAINING ACTIVITIES DISCUSSED 


Data on Admiral A. Mikhaylovskiy 
Moscow KRASNAYA ZVEZDA in Russian 3 Jan 82 p 2 


[Article by Adm A. Mikhaylovskiy: “What You Sow Since Youth: - Lieutenant Years") 


[Text] The first postwar graduation in the Higher Naval School 
imeni M. V. Frunze took place in 1947. Lieutenant A. Mikhaylov- 
skiy received a diploma with distinction and, in accordance with 
his own desire, he took off to serve in the Pacific Fleet where 
he travelled the path from navigator to the commander of a ship. 


Service in the Arctic became a special page in the life of Arkadiy 
Petruvich Mikhaylovskiy. Commanding a nuclear submarine, he was 
awarded the title of Hero of the Soviet Union for mastery of new 
equipment and cruises beneath the Arctic ice. Without separation from 
service on ships, he defended his candidate and doctoral dissertations. 


Admiral A. Mikhaylovskiy commanded the Red Banner Leningrad Naval 
Base for several years. He was recently appointed commander of the 
Red Banner Northern Fleet. His reflections on the officer's 

duty, which KRASNAYA ZVEZDA is publishing today, are directed 
toward young officers. 


One day, a retired vice admiral whom I have known.well- fer a long time and is ex- 
tremely well respected appealed to me. He reported that his grandson is completing 
the Higher Naval School imeni M. V. Frunze and requested my assistance in assigning 
the lieutenant to Leningrad or Kronshtadt, motivating his request by the fact that 
here, near his home, it allegedly would be easier for the young officer to get on 
his feet and set a correct course in service. 


"In addition,” the veteran added after a pause, “his grandmother and mother are not 
well and would like to see the youth nearby.” 


In talking with me, the retired vice admiral continuously diverted his glance to the 
side. It was evident that it was difficult for this seaman gray with age to make 
his request. 
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I listened to the veteran and thought of my own service. I thought that it is un- 
suitable for a young officer to begin his naval officer's service, sacrificing his 
long-range goals and high ideals for the sake of relative conveniences of life under 
family guardianship in a large city. But why did he want to graduate from a navai 
school? Why long for a probationary training period namely on a ship? Why make it 
appear before your fellow-classmen and instructors that you love the navy and not 
only the naval uniform, that you love combat ships and not only the medal "For a 
Long Cruise" which was obtained on a navigational cruise on a training ship? 


In selecting his place of service, in a certain sense a lieutenant places his order for 
an officer's destiny. After 10 years the schoolfellows will have behind them the 
experience of independent maturing, ship's tempering, realized professional recogni- 
tion, clear growth prospects.... What will be had by a young officer who, with his 
first step, set his course for a calm harbor? 


I have not had the occasion to hear complaints on their destiny from people who were 
able to overcome tremendous difficulties and accomplish an exploit. It is namely 
those who desired to protect themselves against all difficulties, various adversi- 
ties, and dangers who complain about their destiny after a number of years. With 
age a person reaps what he sowed since youth. 


Each lieutenant links with his place of service the hopes, the majority of which, 
apparently, are the same for graduates of the postwar generations. Here we also 

have the craving to land in a certain fleet, on a ship of favorite design, the striv- 
ing for equipment studied within the walls of the school, and finally, a specific 
post.... The noncoincidence of reality with the dream in even one of these para- 
meters (naturally, far from all of them have been mentioned) suffices for a lieutenant 
no longer to be absolutely satisfied with his assignment, without reservations. And 
there is nothing special in th‘s because it is natural for a person to dream and to 
achieve the fulfillment of his dream. 


Life has proven: best of all for a matter and for service is a situation where a 
young officer begins to accomplish his duties with enthusiasm. In other words, when 
the place of service, including his post, satisfies his inclinations. This means 
that the officer's very attitude toward his place of service is not his personal 
matter alone. From this we also have the typical position of the appointing instan- 
ces--to satisfy the demands of the lieutenants on their first assignment to a post 
as soon as such a possibility exists. 


It also happens that the objective personnel situation does not permit satisfying 
the desire of a graduate of the school. Then the law of necessity goes into effect, 
the law of military duty which the lieutenant obeys because he is an officer. He is 
required to serve where he has been ordered. 


Movement from one post to another and changing from one place of service to another 
are regular phenomena in an officer's life. Of course, the first assignment is per- 
ceived most emotionally. But subsequently, each movement or rejection of it some- 
times causes strong emotional experiences. I will present one example. 


A lieutenant (I will call him Nesterov) arrived in a submarine force-~-an 
intelligent, energetic officer. He mastered the equipment in short times, headed 
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a group confidently, and rather quickly passed the tests for independent control of 
a department, and after a while he was appointed its commander. At age 25 he became 
a captain-lieutenant Soon Nesterov was offered the post of ship's executive officer 
with the prospect of further development along the command line. The officer re- 
fused the post, simply counting om a vacant place as a flag specialist. However, 
the vacancy was filled by another officer--an academy graduate. By this time the 
post of ship's executive officer was also filled. 


In this situation, Nesterov was literally transformed. He resented everyone except 
himself. He began to perform his duties carelessly, which also entailed a change in 
evaluating his service prospects. And this was a correct re-evaluation. 


Yes, naval service objectively requires that an officer be light on his feet and, in 
the good meaning of the word, have the inclination to change places. Another of its 
requirements is just as objective: to be in readiness constantly to learn and re- 
learn. 


Let us take a rather difficult situation. One military occupation specialty was re- 
corded in a diploma, but because of circumstances the officer was offered a post 
which, as they say, did not conform to his category. When the mastery of the first 
nuclear submarines was begun, the fleet required specialists such as no school had as 
yet trained. Hundreds of officers and warrant officers [michman] undertook training 
and the mastery of absolutely new technical disciplines and fundamentally new weap- 
ons systems and equipment. 


l recall the commander of the engineering department, Engineer-Captain 3d Rank N. 
Bisovka, with whom I had the occasion to travel many thousands of miles in the depths 
of the ocean and beneath the ice. He came to our nuclear missile carrier having 
service experience only on diesel boats. He studied the main power plant in conm- 
pressed times and thereby accomplished a qualitative jump in his qualifications. 
Mastery of the new and unknown gave him true joy, and this joy lightened the tremen- 
dous service loads which lay on the shoulders of the engineering officer. His en- 
thusiasm became a moral reference point for the young officers, and it is not by 
chance that many of them, then still lieutenants, now occupy high posts and are 
working fruitfully in science. 


Y-s, the mastery of new equipment then was accomplished thoroughly and quickly, when 
an officer was proud of the confidence shown in him and when efforts to raise his 
qualifications and to expand his engineering range brought him creative satisfaction. 
It is namely this approach to matters which service requires of the school graduate 
if, contrary to expectations, he is offered a post which is not quite in accordance 
with his duty category. 


They may object to me--good, as soon as the assignment is connected with a promising, 
latest line in the development of the fleet. Here the efforts are not regretted, 
here prestige aspects are strong. And how about expending efforts on the mastery of 
some already well-worn system? He studied it today, and tomorrow they took it from 
the inventory. 


I will try to rest upon two examples to answer such an objection. From time to time, 
in responding to the successes in the development of one field of technology, public 
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opinion hurries, as they say, to give some traditional specialties up as a bad job, 
referring them to the category of those which have just about died off. Let us say 
that when gas turbine engines appeared, some spoke like this about engineers for 
steam power plants; when missile weapon systems appeared, similar doubts arose among 
Some concerning artillery officers. 


Just what has time shown? Namely steam power plants, but in combination with nuclear 
reactors, became the basis of the power engineering of the latest ships. Highly 
automatic fast-firing artillery systems confidently took their place alongside with 
and supplementing missile weapons. The prestige of the specialties connected with 
the servicing of this equipment was completely restored in the opinion of former 
sceptics by the objective course of life. 


The knowledge, skills, and experience that an officer obtains when operating any 
equipment always comes in handy for him in service--often on a qualitatively new 
level. Therefore, the economy of efforts which some young officers justify by their 
reluctance to become accustomed to an “unpromising™ specialty does not withstand 
criticism at all. Even more. As it seems to me, simple adherence to narrow special- 
ization is absolutely impermissible for the officer who is dreaming of growth along 
the command line. 


The key figure in the fleet is the commander of the ship. During his lieutenant 
years, any commander of a ship was a navigator or miner, missileman or a specialist 
in the electronics department. Unquestionably, the knowledge of any initial special- 
ty may also come in handy for him on the flying bridge. But if in his command 
qualities an officer remains one-sidedly oriented in his interests, he simply will 
prove to be a weak commander. Versatility and breadth of training, universality 

and diversity of education, complex competence--this is the credo of the best ship 
commanders. 


Now is the time to again recall Captain-Lieutenant Nesterov. I said “hat the command 
correctly reviewed its attitude toward this officer. I believe that uow this state- 
ment has become more understandable. Nesterov turned the question of his place of 
service and his post into a subjective question of caprice. Not receiving the de- 
sired assignment, he decided to show that it was the interests of the ship which 
suffer from this first of all. But if an officer takes the occasion for a this- 
minute attitude with such ease and sacrifices his service duty in the name of cap- 
rice, how can + be entrusted with a more responsible and important post? The per- 
son showed himself in a situation of choice--and he was also given the appropriate 
evaluation. 


I think that the reader will understand correctly why I do not give the officer's 
true name. He is still to perform much service. Perhaps, he will realize his 
error. 


It is an old truth: the place does not color the man, but the man colors the place. 
It is not the place of service by itself which brings an officer satisfaction, but 
our own attitude toward the given place of service. Such an attitude is formed un- 
der the influence of a great number of components, first of all purposeful indoctri- 
nation in which the efforts of the commander, and the party organization, and the 
officers’ wardroom should be united. But nevertheless, in my opinion the decisive 
role should belong to the officer himself. 
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Well, and what about our graduate of whom we spoke at first? In this case, true 
far-sightedness was displayed by youth. I again met his grandfather recently. He 
said that his grandson, having become a lieutenant, received an assignment to the 
Pacific Fleet in accordance with h’ wn desire. 


There was no shadow of distress neticeable in the words of the vice admiral. It was 
evident from everything that he is proud of the decision which the lieutenant made 
independently. And I was filled with even more respect for the veteran. 


Air-Cushioned Vessel Simulator Training 
Moscow KRASNAYA ZVEZDA in Russian 6 Dec 81 p 1 
[Article by Sr Lt 0. Odnokolenko, Baltic Flee=: "“Ships’ Commanders Drill") 


[Text] Captain-Lieutenant B. Makov pressed the button--and the sea grew calm. But 
if the officer had wanted, he could “stir” it up to sea state 9. Today, Makov's 
power over the elements is virtually unlimited. He lights up the sun and the stars, 
lays a curtain of fog over sea and land.... 


Of course, none of this actually occurs. The leader of the drill, Captain-Lieuten- 
ant Makov, skillfully simulated difficult weather conditions using a special simu- 
lator which was created to train commanders of air-cushion landing vessels. It is 
sufficient for him to press the appropriate buttons or keys on the simulator control 
console and television screens installed in the ports of the “running bridge” create 
the complete illusion of being at sea for the officer being trained. And the ship's 
motion is almost real and the noise of real ship's engines which have been recorded 
on tape burst out of the dynamic loudspeaker. 


About 40 different standard situations which might arise on a sea cruise or in a 
training battle are contained in the simulator’s program. And some of them are being 
worked out today by a group of ships’ commanders who have arrived for drills. In the 
new training year which has begun, numerous important departures for sea and diffi- 
cult training combat missions await each of them. The foundation for future successes 
is laid now to a great degree, in the course of base training. Therefore, the officers 
are well-collected to the maximum and are striving to operate on the drill with 
mximum return. 


Here Captain-Lieutenant A. Otkidych puts on the interphone headset and sits in the 
commander's chair. The test begins. First, the officer must execute a special 
situation on divergence from an oncoming ship. He performs the necessary calcula- 
tions quickly and commands confidently. The leader of the drill complicates the 
situation with a “strong cross wind.” Captain-Lieutenant Otkidych continues to 
operate irreproachably. The maneuver is executed competently. 


Right here the officer lands in another situation. Now his mission is to bring the 
ship to the shore on an air cushion. And again the situation is complicated to the 
maximum. Special situations concerning the failure of individual ship's mechanisms 
are added to the specia)] situations about difficult weather conditions. But 
Otkidych again overcomes all difficulties skillfully. 
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Captain-Lieutenant A. Otkidych is one of the leading ship commanders. Well, and in 
addition, perhaps he is acquainted with this simulator more than the other command- 
ers. In fact, at one time Captain-Lieutenant K. Mikhavlov, Warrant Officer 

{michman] Ya. Timchishin, and other seamen who prepared programs for the simulator 
took namely his experience when modelling various training combat situations. It was 
namely Otkidych who, having worked out thoroughly and to perfection the order for 
commanders’ actions in accordance with one or another special situation, then “re- 
told” it to the memory. The simulator verifies the ability of the officers in ac- 
cordance with these models which have now been encoded on punched tapes. 


Completing the drill, Captain-Lieutenant Makov reads the data from all instruments 
and begins the critique. He points out to the officers the errors which have been 
committed and u used reserves and he advises them concerning what they should pay 
special attention to in subsequent training. He has the capability to corroborate 
each of his conclusions and each of his evaluations with specific objective indi- 
cators. This ensures the depth of analysis. Thanks to such an sbjective critique 
the effectiveness of the drill is increased even more. 


The officers leave the training room. And in several minutes a new group arrives to 
replace them. 


The leader of the next drill presses the button and the sea again lashes in the 
ports of the “running bridge...." 


AS" Ship Commander on Honor 
Moscow KRASNAYA ZVEZDA in Russian 27 Dec 81 p 2 


[Article by Capt 3d Rank A. Kovshar', commander of large ASW ship “Skoryy": “The 
Crew's Honor] 


[Text] I had the occasion to begin my officer's service on the missile cruiser 
“Groznyy." At that time, its fame thundered far beyond the limits of the Black Sea 
Fleet. The crew of the “Groznyy” had won the Naval Prize for missile training six 
times ina row. 


I remember that then someone spread the rumor that, he said, it seemed that the best sea- 
men are specially selected for the cruiser. What can be said about this? Of course, 

in our crew there were very many excellent seamen, but none of them were selected 
here. Some special, uplifting moral atmosphere which reigned on the ship made them 
like this. If you almost made a mistake, you immediately hear: “They don't serve 

on the ‘Groznyy' like that." You work conscientiously--and praise follows: “That's 
the way they do it on the ‘Groznyy!‘" 


More and more often I caught myself trying to evaluate my subordinates by the same 
strict yardstick with which I was evaluated. And really, could I operate other- 
wise if standing before my eyes all the time was the example of demanding people who 
were devoted to their ship--the commander of the "Groznyy"™ at that time, Captain ist 
Rank V. Korneychuk, crew veterans officers Ye. Masayev and V. Brunshteyn, Warrant 
Officer [michman] R. Ostrovskiy, and others? 
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The crew's honor.... General concern for it, each seaman's responsibility for the 
ship's good name and behind which stands the deeply realized sense of military duty 
for the motherland--this is what rallies the people first of all and directs them 
toward high goals. Military achievements, and firm military discipline, and a 
healthy moral climate begin with this. 


Here it will be appropriate to stress that the traditions of naval honor and valor 
have deep patriotic roots. We recall the heroic brig "Merkuriy” which defended its 
honor in an unequal battle with the enemy, we recall the legendary cruiser "Varyag”™ 
which perished but did not lower its flag before the enemy.... My father, a front- 
line fighter, often told me how the seamen loved and were proud of their ships in the 
years of the Great Patriotic War. "We are from the ‘Tashkent,'” We are from the 
"Krasnyy Krym,'" "We are from the "Soobrazitel'nyy....'" This sounded like a pledge 
mot to disgrace the name of the ship under any circumstances. 


The contemporary ships on which we, the heirs of the frontline fighters, are serving 
inherited the names which are covered with glory. We have also inherited the tradi- 
tions to carry the honor of its crew highly. It is therefore important that each young 
seaman stores in his heart and lives with the aspiration to inscribe his own bril- 
liant line in the chronicle of glory of his own military collective. 


When I was appointed the commander of the large ASW [antisubmarine warfare] ship 
“Skoryy,” I set just such a task for myself. I wanted that "We are from the 
*"Skoryy’'” be sounded with pride from the mouths of my subordinates, too,and that the 
Same atmosphere reigns on it as I had the occasion to encounter in my lieutenant 
years on the "Groznyy.” 


I admit that at first it seemed that it was easy to achieve this. I thought as fol- 
lows--it is necessary to talk a little more with people about the honor of our crew 
and to be a little more strictly demanding toward those who do not value it and 
things would get on well by themselves. However, with time the understanding came 
together with command experience--nothing happens by itself. 


The following fact is recalled. I invited Lieutenant S. Pronkin to my cabin dozens 
of times, and dozens of times I tried to understand why a young officer who had 
competed school successfully and has good service prospects is indifferent toward 
his obligations and violates discipline. How many times did I tell Pronkin that 

he disgraces the honor of the ship by his behavior. Alas, all without results. The 
lieutenant accomplished misdemeanor after misdemeanor. And in the end, it was ne- 
cessary for him to part with the "Skoryy” and later--with the fleet. 


I did a great deal of thinking after that: why did this occur? As I now understand, 
it was not a matter of some chronic defect which Pronkin had. It was something else. 
It so happened that at the very start of his service the lieutenant changed several 
collectives. He didn't take root anywhere. In our crew, unfortunately, he also re- 
mained a stranger. True, we zealously undertook his reindoctrination but we did not 
reflect on the fact that words about the ship's good name remained an empty sound for 
Pronkin. For it was all the same to him--he would serve on the “Skoryy” or some- 
place else. 
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In order to indoctrinate a person for whom the honor of the crew would be dear, it 
is first necessary to instill in him love for his ship. And this is a delicate and 
difficult matter. Nothing is attained by rushing or, what is more, alone. Here 

the commander cannot get by without the support of the officers and warrant officers, 
the party and Komsomol organizations, and without all those who, as is usually said, 
comprise the backbone of the collective. 


Il was personally lucky in this regard: there were people to lean upon on the 
“Skoryy." ‘saotain 3d Rank A. Baluyev, Captain-Lieutenant Ye. Khalaychev, Warrant 
Officers A. Tomilin, N. Grankov, and V. Anfilov, and othere who worry about their 
crew did much to rally it and instill in the men high personal responsibility for 
its successes. 


Thanks to them to a great extent, we now have matters so organized that now both 
first-year s2amen as well as young warrant officers and lieutenants who are gradu- 
ates of the schools begin service on the "Skoryy" by becoming acquaiated with its 
rich traditions. It is mandatory that the seamen be told also about the history 

of the ships which formerly bore the name "Skoryy" and what our modern ASW ship is. 
By the way, it also has many glorious deeds to its credit. The “Skoryy"™ partici- 
pated in supporting the combat sweeping in the Gulf of Suez, its seamen represented 
the motherland with honor in various countries during friendly visits.... All this, 
we believe, must be known without fail by those who now serve in the crew. 


It has been correctly noted: a feeling of love for a ship is engendered in a sea- 
man when he begins to feel at home on it and when everything becomes well known and 
dear to him here. 


We say: the serviceman is responsible for the honor of the collective. But you 
see, the collective should also be responsi»ie for each of its members. These 
things are inseparabie. 


One day, a misdemeanor by Warrant Officer V. Zaginayko was considered at a session of 
the warrant officer cumradely court of honor of the "Skoryy." Those present spoke 
one after the other and cast words of reproach in his direction, but everyone felt: 
they did not get through to the guilty one. But then Warrant Officer V. Kotenko 
spoke. He also condemned the behavior of his fellow serviceman, but he also spoke 
of something else--about insufficient attention to him on the part of the warrant 
officer collective, about the fact that neither he himself nor the other comrades 
did everything to keep Zaginayko from the misdemeanor and help him. Warrant Offi- 
cers Tomilin and Sechkov also spoke self-cvitically.... Such a turn of events which 
was so unexpected for Zaginayko made a tremendous impression in him. It was namely 
after this that he, in my opinion, finally understood that his error was not only a 
personal matter and he felt himself to be a small part of the collective. The war- 
rant officer promised to straighten out. He kept his word. 


in my opinion, it is not enough simply to condemn and punish the seaman who is at 
fault. It is also necessary to evaluate his behavior from positions of naval honor. 
But in punishing someone for some offense, let us say, do we always think about how 
deeply the punishment touches the spiritual chords of the serviceman? What does he 
feel--will he simply take the punishment into consideration, or will he 

be vexed and perhaps, even bear a grudge? Or else dces he feel remorse and shame 
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before his comrades whom he let down nevertheless? Obviously, only in this case 
can it be said that the indoctrinational measure attained its goal. 


It is the same with commendations. It is one thing simply to cite one who has 
distinguished himself, and another to instill in him the striving to work even more 
fruitfully to the glory of the collective and inspire pride at the same time. 


At one time, Seaman Yu. Markov caused us a lot of trouble. His complex, touchy na- 
ture pushed him into rash deeds many times. One day, one of the officers proposed: 
and what if we try entrusting Markov with some responsible matter and give him the 
opportunity to show what he can do? It was said--and done. He was entrusted to 
put the rigging in order. The seaman coped with the matter in a short time. More- 
over, he prepared original manuals for naval practice. Unquestionably, 

Markov deserved commendation. But we decided not to jimit ourselves to this alone. 
What Markov had done was specially shown to the crew. We noted that the manuals 
will be used on the ship for many years. 


After this, you wouldn't recognize the seaman. It was no longer necessary artifi- 
cially to create conditions so that he could confirm himself in the collective. He 
confirmed himself by deeds, initiative, and the striving to leave a good mark in 

the crew. With time, the "“difficult™ seaman became the irreplaceable commander of 
the boatswain section. And when the time arrived for his release to the reserve, he 
could not leave the "Skoryy" and wrote a report with the request that he remain on 
the ship as a warrant officer. Markov is now the senior boatswain of the “Skoryy.” 


As is usually said, the very backbone of the crew, on which the commander relies in 
all matters, is made up of just such patriots of their ship. Of course, this back- 
bone is not formed in one day, but by the years. 


It seems to me that it is time for some personnel workers to transfer young officers 
from place to place when vacancies open up in some places. It is more useful for 
the matter if the officer spends at least the first few duty steps in the same col- 
lective. Perhaps the service growth of some will not be so swift but, in return, we 
will not have the problems that we had with Pronkin. 


We on the “Skoryy"™ are trying where possible not to look for candidates elsewhere 

fer various vacancies. Thus, the executive officer, Captain-Lieutenant Ye. 

Knalaychev, has been serving on the ship since his lieutenant years. The same can 

be said of the majority of subunit commanders. The stability and solidarity of the 

crew is also furthered by the fact that we fill the warrant officer posts primarily 

through those who spent their active service on the "Skoryy.” a 


The ship is not simply a place for the seaman to serve. It should become his home 
and fortress, his dream and hope, his fate and love. When this is so, it can be 
said that the naval officer, warrant officer, or simply the seaman has arrived. 
When this is so, the honor of the crew will be just as dear to the seaman as his 
personal honor. 





Rescue of Egyptian Vessel 
Moscow KRASNAYA ZVEZDA in Russian 6 Jan 82 p i 
[Article by Capt 3d Rank M. Vygovskiy: "In A Raging Sea") 


[Text] An alarming report reached the ocean minesweeper "Rulevoy" of the Red Banner 
Black Sea Fleet which was accomplishing training combat missions on a long cruise: 
an Egyptian schooner with four crew members is in distress 50 miles from shore on a 
crossing to Beirut. The engine broke down on it during a storm. A strong wind tore 
the sail. Deprived of movement and control, the schooner drifted in the raging sea. 
The schooner's master, Habel Kirim, requested assistance. 


The minesweeper rushed toward the ship in distress at maximum speed. At about 0300 
hours the signalmen discovered the schooner which was rocking so that the masts 
literally lay on the waves. Under these conditions, it proved difficult to approach 
the schooner to take it in tow. One careless movement and the little wooden ship 
will be scattered in slivers from the blow against the ship's steel side. A high 
level of skill was demonstrated by the commander cf the minesweeper, officer A. 
Ishinov who, by means of a skillful maneuver, managed to bring the ship to the vessel 
in distress from the leeward side. The entire crew operated smoothly and clearly. 
Petty Officer lst Class V. Gol'tsov and Senior Seamen V. Pavel‘chuk and V. Dmitriyev 
demonstrated bravery and high skill. 


After several attempts they finally succeeded in winding up the tow lines, and the 
ocean minesweeper with the schooner in distress set its course for Beirut.... 


Winter Missile Patrol Training 
Moscow KRASNAYA ZVEZDA in Russian 13 Jan 82 p 1 


[Article by Capt 3d Rank V. Morgun: "The First Miles") 


[Text] Reporting to the division commander concerning the results of the guided 
missile boat's first departure for sea in the new training year, Captain-Lieutenant 
G. Luk'yanenko returned to the ship unhurriedly. Snow crunched beneath his feet, 
frost nipped pleasantly at his cheeks, but the officer noted none of this. The crew 
had received a favorable grade for the accomplishment of the training combat mission, 
but a feeling of dissatisfaction did not leave the commander. Not all elements of 
the crew proved to be coordinated and reliable, and weak spots were felt in some of 
them, and this pained Captain-Lieutenant Luk'yanenko. 


The boat stayed at the base for some time, and the commander did much to prepare the 
crew for a cruise under conditions of a wintery sea. It would appear that every- 
thing had been considered. The daily plans were drawn up with such a trend that it 
seemed as if the boat should be on the point of unmooring But the very first mile 
covered on the cruise disclosed a number of omissions in the crew's training. 


fake the helmsmen-signalmen. When standing underway watch, Senior Seaman P. Bakhtin 
and other seamen were late with their reports and sometimes held the course in- 
exactly. And when the commander ordered transmitting semaphoreto an adjacent ship, 





young seaman Drozdov completely lost control and did not meet the standard. And 
this in a comparatively simple situation where the sea was calm and snow gusts did 
not fly onto the boat as often happens. 


Or take the performance of duty by the special details. While still standing at 
anchor Seaman A. Dumkovskiy, being on duty, committed a number of serious blunders. 
It turns out that the senior of the mechanics’ crew, Warrant Officer [michman] N. 
Kazymin, had clearly not trained his subordinate sufficiently in this regard. 


There also were other shortcomings. The words of the division commander: "Of 
course, your sailing did not proceed smoothly, and we assigned a grade with an allow- 
ance for certain circumstances. I hope that you are drawing the proper couclusions 
from the lesson of the first miles"--stuck in his head. 


With consideration of all this, Captain-Lieutenant Luk'yanenko also decided to con- 
duct a critique of the first cruise with the officers and warrant officers, prepar- 
ing for it with all thoroughness and thinking over a specific plan of action for 
each disclosed reproof. But he first wanted to hear what his subordinates will say 
about the lessons of the first miles of the new training year and what measures they 
propose to smooth out the crew. 


Those who attended reported in turn about the results of the cruise, expressed sen- 
sible suggestions, and it was felt that they, just as the commander, are suffering 
for the shortcomings. And this caused joy: if the subordinates are not satisfied 
with what has been attained, it means that the crew is on the correct path and the 
state of affairs on the ship will improve. 


After the conference, as if continuing the critique mentally, the commander drew 
the conclusion that more attention should be devoted to the engineer department. 
The seamen of the leading specialties, as is customarily said, for example the 
sonarmen and radar operators, drilled regularly in the training room while at an- 
chor. Therefore, on the first cruise they operated as if there had been no inter- 
ruption in the cruises. But really, don't those who ensure the movement of the 
ship belong among the leaders? 


Considering the lessons of the first departure for sea, Captain-Lieutenant Luk" yanen- 
'o is persistently and energetically adopting measures today for the elimination 

of shortcomings and for knocking a crew together. Together with his executive 
officer, Senior Lieutenant N. Lastochkin, he is trying to check and "grind in” 

the joints in the cooperation of the subunits. He constantly helps the young conm- 
mander of the engineer department to acquire confidence. The damage-control party 

is improving its ability from drill to drill. Im the new training year the entire 
crew of the "Kronshtadtskiy Komsomolets" is persistently struggling for the title of 
leader with persistent and painstaking labor with the first cruise miles. 
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Extended Cruise Training 
Moscow KRASNAYA ZVEZDA in Russian 14 Jan 82 p 2 
{Article by Rear Admiral G. Shalygin: “Commander's Maturity") 


[Text] The large ASW [antisubmarine warfare] ship "Admiral Yumashev," which was then 
commanded by Captain 2d Rank A. Stefanov, was at anchorage on the open sea. The com- 
mander was in the cabin, but the remote communication post permitted him constantly 
to follow the situation. Far away in the sea a submarine surfaced. The ship's 
physician could not completely perform an urgent operation. The sick seaman required 


emergency assistance. There was a group of experienced physicians on board the 
“Admiral Yumashev." 


Anticipating the flag officer's expected decision, Captain 2d Rank Stefanov climbed 
to the pilot house and ordered the urgent preparation of the ship for a cruise. 
When, as the officer had presumed, he was assigned the mission to rendezvous with 
the submarine the “Admiral Yumashev" had already completed weighing anchor. 


“When will you be ready to get under way?" the operations duty officer asked the 
question. 


"I am already under way," Stefanov answered. 


The air maintained silence for several minutes. Evidently, they did not believe such 
efficiency there, on the flagship. 


“With what speed are you moving?" the next question followed. 


“Twenty-one knots,” the commander reported. 


"Your actions approved." 


The “Admiral Yumashev" arrived at the rendezvous point considerably in advance of 
the assigned time. The seaman's life was saved. 


This incident was not something exceptional for the ship and its commander. Simply, 
displayed in it once again was that high level of combat readiness in which the ASW 
ship “Admiral Yumashev" was constantly found when executing a long cruise and that 
high psychological frame of mind of Captain 2d Rank Stefanov for initiative and de- 
cisive actions which must be inherent to the highest degree in the commander of a 
contemporary ship which is accomplishing missions of a long cruise. And it is not 
for naught that officer A. Stefanov, who has to his credit several long cruises, was 
awarded the Order of the Red Banner for successes in combat and political training 
and skillful operations at sea. 


There are many criteria in accordance with which the maturity of a commander of a 
ship is checked at sea--knowledge and experience in the field of tactics, navigation, 
piloting and dead reckoning, and the ability to feel the pulse of the crew and train 
and indoctrinate subordinates. But with all this, we should especially distinguish 
the internal psychological frame of mind and the readiness of the commander for 
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actions under conditions which differ significantly from accustomed, base conditions. 
It is not enough to have a good impression and understanding of the requirements 
which the commander must meet on a cruise. It is necessary that these requirements 
become his internal platform and firm stereotype of behavior. For this, the officer 
must overpower the complex psychological barrier of the qualitative transition from 
the commander who is theoretically prepared to the commander who actually operates 

at sea in a combat manner. If this came easily, it would not be worth discussing. 
But placing his hand on his heart, each experienced commander can say that this psy- 
chological barrier, this threshold of maturity, at one tine alsc proved to be a 
serious life's examination for him. 


I recall my first departure on a long cruise as the commander of a nuclear submarine. 
It was a long wished for test and I prepared long years for it. But reality proved 
to be much more difficult than everything that had been mentally imagined or contem- 
plated. From the very first days of the cruise I acutely felt the absence of an 
important point of support which I had become accustomed to find always in the 

senior commanders. On any cruise, in the most difficult questions which require the 
immediate decision and which the sea, the elements, or the cituation pose, the com- 
mander most often remains at one with himself psychologically: he has no one to 

rely on, and the responsibility for making a decision lies with him alone. 


For the commander of a ship, especially a submarine which most often operates inde- 
pendently, it is especially important never to lose presence of mind. His reaction 
to a change in the situation and inner state are immediately perceived by the crew. 


Our ship had already been on a long cruise for many weeks and had entered the lati- 
tudes which in many respects werea riddle for us. ‘The seamen were always in readi- 
ness for surprises, and they did not have to wait. 


One day, having finished dinner, as usual I climbed to the plotting room. The ship 
was moving on the planned course on which we had encountered no one for a long time 
already. Suddenly, the sonarman on watch reported the noise of a ship's propellers: 
a submarine! The situation seemed unlikely. But all the specialists and I myself 
agreed on the correctness of the sonarman's report. Yes, a diesel submarine was 
moving on a parallel course with the same speed as ours. Suddenly it crossed our 
course with a sudden increase in speed and disappeared. 


After a maneuver, our ship lay on its former course, but an alarming question stuck 
in each one's consciousness--just what was this submarine? 


The next day, the pattern repeated itself exactly at the same time. I laid the 
tracing of yesterday's maneuvering on today's. Everything coincided. Once again, 
| undertook a study of the special features of the noises which are issued by 
schools of fish. Among them proved to be those which are extremely similar to the 
noises of the propellers of a diesel submarine. And immediately after dinner, we 
throw scraps of food overboard. There is the solution! It was a school of fish 
hurrying toward the scraps. 


The next day, I decided to demonstrate the correctness of my assumption and specif- 
ically--"“ordered" the time for the new appearance of the submarine. Five minutes 
prior to the designated moment I ordered shooting the scraps overboard, and the ex- 
pected report from the sonarman arrived exactly at the indicated time. 











Now this is perceived as a curiosity, but then this curiosity posed point-blank the 
question of the commander's professional competence and authority. 


Naturally, the commander is subjected to the most serious tests in the course of ac- 
complishing training combat missions on a long cruise, especially with actions as 
part of detachments and groups. If during training at the base or under conditions 
of tamiliar ranges he most often works out various actions in a certain sequence-- 
from the simple to the complex--being concerned only for the level of his grades, 

on a joint long cruise, as a rule, missions are assigned to him in a single complex 
for the detachment or group of ships. The evaluation of the commander's personal 
actions always depends on the actual contribution to the common result. The volume 
of information which goes to the commander jumps sharply. Often he must master new 
tactical or special problems urgently and work out new procedures and new standards 
with the crew quickly. Nor should it be forgotten that ships and airplanes of the 
imperialist states often operate actively and, at times, frankly grossly in those 
areas where our ships are accomplishing training cruises. In short, peak loads with 
an acute shortage of time, which are comparatively rare at the base, are a usual 
phenomenon here, on a joint long cruise. And one cannot make a mistake or lose the 
common rhythm. This means that here, too, the psychological readiness of the com- 
mander to work with the maximum expenditure of effort is very important. 


Such readiness is generated by the entire system of command training on long cruises 
which, as a rule, bear an especially practical character. Here consistent exacting- 
ness in evaluating the level of training of both the commander and the entire crew 
has great educational significance. It has become a strict rule that cruise staffs 
subject each ship which comes under their control to the most thorough and strictest 
check. And this, perhaps, is the first test of the commander's psychological readi- 
ness for the qualitative restructuring from the base, range way of thinking and ac- 
tions to the ocean way. Such restructuring does not come easily to all, and not 
all are immediately imbued with its importance. But with the consistent exacting- 
ness of the flag officers and their staffs, a favorable result will come without 
fail. 


They say: the sea teaches. But it does not teach by itself. At sea it is first of 
all the senior commanders and flag officers who, at times, did not formerly meet 

some of the commanders who have come under their command, who learn. Here the flag 
officers face an important task--to study their new subordinates quickly and deeply 
and become well acquainted with the level of their professional training. Even upon 
the first acquaintance with the commander of a ship, the experienced flag officer can 
form an impression of him rather exactly. 


I recall how the senior commander met Gaptain ist Rank V. Pykov, at that time com- 
mander of the ASW cruiser "Kiev," for the first time without seeing him, by means of 
communication. Behind the outwardly unhurried answers by the commander to the flag 
officer's questions, already in the course of the conversation one could feel the 
ability to consider a great number of versions for the accomplishment of assigned 
tasks. And this is how he actually turned out: clear, fast in an analysis of the 
situation, and rapid in adopting the optimum decisions. 


Special opportunities open up before the flag officer to train commanders when stay- 
ing directly on board their ships. Here it is important not only to demand strict- 
ly, but also to share experience and provide a correct reference point. 
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Captain 34 Rank P. Khomenko departed on a long cruise in the post of commander of a 
ship for the first time. And when the senior commander arrived on board this ship, 
there were many admonitions for the commander and for the crew. First of all, the 
ship was insufficiently ready to accomplish the role of a flagship in full measure. 
There was not a sufficiently high style of execution in the work of the officers. 


Captain 3d Rank P. Khomenko correctly understood the requirements which had been 
imposed and managed to change the state of affairs on the ship in a short time. He 
eliminated his own shortcomings just as assiduously and gained experience. Unques- 
tionably, being on a long cruise will become an excellent school for this commander. 
First, because he prepared himself well psychologically for it and a new cruise hardly 
requires his new reorientation. Ufortunately, as yet not all commanders, hav~ 
ing returned to the base, continue to live with those requirements toward themselves 
that an ocean cruise dictated. And you see, it is important to consolidate what 

has been attained and move on farther. 
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